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What’s going on at Stamford Bridge 



Backbenchers discredit urge to steal Labour colours 

Clarke 
warned 
off tax 
windfall 


Patrick Wintour 
and Larry Elliott 


S ENIOR Tory back- 
benchers yesterday 
warned Kenneth 
Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor. not to succumb 
to die temptation of slapping 
a windfall tax on the utilities 
in the Budget tomorrow to 
wipe out Labour’s chief 
source of revenues for its 
back to work programme. 

An increasingly desperate 
Conservative Party is pinning 
all on the Budget, but senior 
Tories, including the chair 
man of the Tory backbench fi- 
nance committee, John Tow- 
nend, said a politically 
popular windfall tax, long ad- 
vocated by Labour, would 
clash with Conservative free 
market principles. 

Mr Townend was supported 
from the left of the party by 
the former Treasury minister 
David Melkrr and from the 
right by Iain Duncan Smith, 
who described the idea as 
bonkers. 

The CBI and the Institute of 
Directors are on record stat- 
ing their opposition. 

But with speculation 
mounting that the Chancellor 
may gamble on a one-off 
windfall tax capable of rais- 
ing over £4 million, Jan Lang, 
the President of the Board of 
Trade, did not rule out a levy, 
and criticised Labour’s plans 
as Ming to recognise that the 
funds could not fund year on 
year spending. 

Labour and Tory MPs rec- 
ognise that Mr Clarke must 
be tempted to put Labour on 
the- back foot by grabbing the 
money that Gordon Brown, 
the shadow chancellor, had 

marked to fund his crash 
back to work programme for 
the young unemployed. 

Mr Brown, unable to im- 
pose a second such windfall 
levy, would then again face 
challenges to explain how 
Labour would fund its spend- 
ing pledges. 

Mr Brown said he believed 
his windfall tax would still be 
in play after the election. He 
told GMTV that if Mr Clarke 
did tax the utilities; "It’s go- 
ing to be a volte face on the 
part of the Government be- 
cause Mr Major said it would 
be foolish, he said it was 


stupid. Mr Clarke rubbished 
the windfall tax. and if they’re 
forced to accept it, it is be- 
cause they have been forced 
to accept the logic of my 
position.” 

Mr Townend, calling for an 
evenly spread package of tax 
cuts, said; *T am opposed to 
windfall faTP$ in principle 
since taxes should not be tar- 
geted at success. What hap- 
pens if there is a an oil price 
boom next year — do we tax 
the oil companies?” 

Mr Mellor, speaking an the 
Frost programme on BBC TV, 
said he was against windfall 
taxes. 

Mr Lang said: "The Chan- 
cellor is not going to go for 
irresponsible, short-term 
heartlinps He is going to com- 
mit us to the long-term regen- 
eration of Britain.” 

City analysts feel, that Mr 
Clarke can come up with a £5 
billion package without a 
windfall tax They believe t he 
Budget has been framed with 
a possible ent in interest rates 
in mind, and the Chancellor 
is hopeful that a favourable 
response from the City over 
the next few days will allow 
him to take part in a Europe- 
wide reduction in borrowing 
costs. 

One area certain to face 
cuts tomorrow will be govern- 
ment spending an the infra- 
structure, which amounts to 
just over £20 billion a year. 

Mr Clarke is also expected 
to reduce government sup- 
port for local authorities and 
to raise money by Belling the 
debt of housing associations. 

Education will receive a big 
increase in its standard spend- 
ing assessmen t in a Commons 
statement on Thursday, but 
David Blunkett, the shadow 
education secretary, pre- 
dicted the Government would 
ease the cap on council spend- 
ing without increasing reve- 
nue support grant for educa- 
tion, so forcing councils into 
big council tax rises or cuts in 
other services. 

Labour shrugged off Tory 
claims that John Prescott, its 
deputy leader, had blundered 
by suggesting that any pre- 
election commitment by the 
party not to increase the 
higher rate of tax could be 
valid for only one year. 


WIB Hutton, page 11 



The Chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, keeps a check an his wallet in Nottingham at the weekend 



Andrew Culf 

Correspondent 


O NE in five people would 
use cash from any tax 
cuts in tomorrow’s Budget 
to buy extra National Lot- 
tery tickets. Research pub- 
lished today by MinteL the 
market analysts, suggests 
♦bat families on the tightest 
budgets would be most 
likely to spend money 
handed back by the Chan- 
cellor on the lottery and 
scratch cards. 

If consumers received an 


extra £5 a week, 20 per cent 
would spend all or part of it 
on the lottery, the survey 
revealed. John Weeks, Win- 
ters chief executive, said if 
the average taxpayer bene- 
fited by £5 a week, it would 
cast the Treasury £7 billion. 

Even if only 5 per cent of 
the money was spent on the 
lottery, it would mean an 
additional £350 million 
being gambled away. “Ap- 
proximately £43 million of 
this will go back into the 
Treasury coffers as lottery 
tax,” Mr Weeks said. 

The survey was carried 


Nigeria’s hangman defends his nation’s honour 


The colonel who directed the 
execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa has 
no regrets, Chris McGreal 
reports in an exclusive interview 
from Port Harcourt 


D AUDA MUSA KOMO, 
the military governor 
of Rivers State in Nige- 
ria, which encompasses 
Ogoniland, prefers his bowler 
hat and traditional dress to 
the uniform and braid to 
which his rank as an army 
colonel entitles him. 

Col Knmo also begs to differ 
when it comes to international 
condemnation of his state’s 
“Civil Disturbance Tribunal** 
which salt Ken Saro-Wiwa 
and eight other Ogoni activ- 
ists to the gallows earlier this 
month. It was Col Komo who 


directed the executions — 
reportedly badly bungled — 
and was responsible for dis- 
posing of toe bodies. 

Saro-Wiwa was one of “a 
handful of international 
cotunen who successfully ma- 
nipulated their own kith and 
kin.” Col Komo states flatly. 
“Above all, sadly with the con- 
nivance of the international 
media, they have manipulated 
international opinion." 

With at least 19 more 
Ogonis feeing execution on 
murder charges, Col Kamo 
vows that tiie cases will con- 


tinue to be heard by the 
special, non- jury tribunals de- 
spite their condemnation as 
kangaroo courts by interna- 
tional human rights organisa- 
tions and legal experts. 

He said the current situa- 
tion in Ogoniland justified 
the bypassing of regular civil- 
ian courts and the appeals 

process as an emergency mea- 
sure to stamp out unrest 
Col Kamo argued that it 
was not until Saro-Wiwa’s 
trial that the international 
community voiced criticism 
of the tribunals. 

“So what is so unique? I 
don’t aee now wbat is the 
exception or why there is 
something wrong with it. 
This is part of Nigerian law. 
nery country applies the law 
sed on the special circum- 
stances that are prevalent,” 
Col Komo said. 

'You know we have the 
same tribunal to try drug traf- 


fickers? Those tribunals have 
the death penalty as well 
Strangely annng li, amon g the 
same western democracies 
and those now telling us 
about international law and 
processes, ffiaf tribunal has 
met the international stan- 
dards because it to serving 
western interests.” 

The tribunals, comprising 
two civilian judges and an 
army o ffice r experienced in 
law, were set up by military 
decree eight years ago. Ap- 
peals can be made only to the 
country's military dictator, 
General Sani Ahacha, and bis 
ruling council 
A separate decree permits 
similar trials for violent crim- 
inals. Hundreds of those con- 
victed have been machine- 
gunned to death. 

Nigerian human rights 
groups condemned the speed cf 
fee Saro-Wiwa group's execu- 
tions only 10 days after convic- 


tion, and after Geo Abacba’s 
ruling council spent only four 
hours reviewing the details of 
a nine-monfe-long trial. 

Lawyers also point out that 
the extent of the Nigerian 
government's commitment to 
due process can be seen in 
Gen Abacha ’& decrees 
exempting his regime from 
accountability to the courts. 

Col Komo, like his boss, 
appears genuinely baffled by 
international reaction to the 
i executions. 

who fell foul of our 
laws normally try to hide be- 
hind human rights abuse to 
try to matig n our government 
for taking action,” Col Komo 
said. “I can assure you that 
judging by any standard, espe- 
cially African standards, even 
European countries, I don't 
think any of them can boast cf 
any better human rights re- 
cord than us here in Nigeria. 

“Take the situation of the 


British and the Northern 
Ireland crisis. We have access 
to a lot of fee material and 
methods used there by the 
British forces. We have not 
used even one hundredth of 
those techniques here in 
Nigeria in ensuring law and 
order are brought under 
control in Ogoniland." 

Saro-Wiwa and the other 
hanged Ogonis were buried in 
Port Harcourt’s public grave- 
yard. The police have since 
prevented anyone visiting it 
— including the families. 

The colonel says he wants 
to prevent the bodies being 
used to whip up unrest He 
denies press reports that acid 
was poured on the corpses to 
dispose of them more quickly. 

“We know we are dealing 
with people wife no respect for 
the truth or respected values. 
We were good enough to pre- 
serve the bodies. We buried 
them in coffins," he said. 
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Dublin seeks 
urgent summit 
to break 
talks impasse 


Patrick Wintour, 

David Sfuumaek in Dublin 
and Richard Mortoa-Tayfor 


PHOTOGRAPtt. DAVJD JONES 


F rantic Anglo-Irish 
efforts to break toe im 
passe over Sinn Fein's 
inclusion in peace 
talks readied a new intensity 
last night when the Irish 
prime minister, John Bruton, 
tabled proposals with "the 
aim of securing a summit at 
fee earliest opportunity”. 

It appeared feat both sides 
were striving to reach an ac- 
cord before President Clin- 
ton’s arrival in Britain 
tomorrow, even though there 
was no sign that Britain was 
willing to drop its demand 
that the IRA agree to a sym- 
bolic hand-over of weapons 
before Sinn Fein is allowed to 
enter all-party talks. 

Mr Bruton's latest propos- 
als, described as substantive 
by Dublin, came in response 
to proposals from John Major 
late on Saturday night 
The two men are likely to 
talk today amid feeling in 
Dublin that Britain had been 
maliciously suggesting a split 
between Mr Bruton and his 
foreign aflairs minister, Dick 
Spring. 

The latest exchange of mes- 
sages came as the security 
services were reported to be. 
warning that the IRA was 
about to end the 15-month-old 
ceasefire and as Martifl 
McGninness, in some of fee 
most negative comments from 
Sinn Fein for some time, 
claimed the peace process had 
died, sacrificed “on an altar 
cf British expediency”. 

He added: "The British gov- 
ernment in killing off fee 
peace process has run the 
risk cf further conflict in this 
country . . . Irish history has 
always shown that if the 
issues at fee heart of this con- 
flict are not addressed and 
resolved, there will be further 
conflict in this country.” 

Sinn Fein has been talking 


cf the peace process in fee 
past tense for a week. Secu- 
rity sources believe the Sinn 
Fein president, Gerry Adams, 
is still in control of the situa- 
tion and Sinn Fein is using 
such rhetoric as a negotiating 
tactic before President Clin- 
ton's visit. 

But Mr Adams told LWT’s 
Jonathan Dimbleby yester- 
day: “I do think it is inevita- 
ble unless we start talking, 
unless we start to consolidate 
the peace process ... we will 
slip back into conflict” 

All sides agree that a sum- 
mit between Mr Bruton and 
Mr Major is highly unlikely 
before President Clinton’s 
arrival, but they still believe 
an agreement on the terms to 
start fee nest stags of the 
peace process could yet be 
achieved, so transforming the 
political climate surrounding 
the president's trip. 

There has been mounting 
gloom in the White House 
over the prospects for the 
Northern Ireland visit since 
the last round of talks with 
Mr Adams made no progress 
on President Clinton’s fla- 
voured ' course of twin-track 
negotiations, dealing with 
arms and politics. Mr Clinton 
is determined to celebrate the 
ceasefire, for which he claims 
some credit 

Yesterday Mr Spring ruled 
out any intervention by Presi- 
dent Clinton to break the 
deadlock. It was not bis view 
that fee US president was 
coming with tricks up his 
sleeve, as some had sug- 

ssted. “It would be very un- 

ir if either government ex- 
pected him to offer a solution 
in the context cf our present 
dilemma." he said. “They are 
a resource for us, they want 
to help but I think the Irish 
and British governments 
have got to find a way 
through this together." 

London is putting pressure 
Turn to page 2 , column 5 


Worldly president, page 9 


One in five would use tax cuts to buy lottery tickets 


out among 1.000 people and 
is part of continuous 
research Into the lottery. 
The findings follow the 
release of figures from the 
Central Statistical Office 
which indicated that the 
stampede for lottery tickets 
bad outstripped spending 
on bread or books. 

Mr Weeks said: ‘‘Our 
research revealed that six 
in every 100 lam lies on a 
tight budget would spend 
all £5 on more lottery tick- 
ets or scratch cards, com- 
pared to fewer than one in 
100 better off families.” 
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Off the rails - 
e’est la guerre 



Alex Duval Smith 


P ASSENGERS hoping to 
board the delayed 15.46 
Eurostar from Gare du 
Nord yesterday bad a great op- 
portunity to prove that in a 
transport strike, as in war, no 
one is as resilient as a Briton. 

“My husband and I have to 
get on this train. We have a 

Small child w aiHng fnr iig Eng , 
land," pleaded one tearful 
woman in the queue, as the 
big hand on the station clock 
flicked to 15.47. Eurostar 
check-in staff were not 
impressed. 

“You have to wait like 
everyone else," she was told. 
With only five out of yester- 
day's 10 scheduled trains run- 
ning, fhp staff could not afford 
to have favourites. It was first 
come, first served, whatever 
the time stated on your ticket 
“You can’t do this to us. 
We're from MTV,” said three 
women who had queued for 
half an hour, only to be turned 
away because one of them bad 
the wrong date cm her ticket 
She burst into tears but felt 
better after her friend handed 
her a mobile phone. 

“First class, first class," 
boomed an American woman 
with a lot of shopping bags 
an da green floppy hat which 
collapsed over her eyes every 
time she raised her voice. The 
security guard was impressed 
and let her jump the queue. 

All human life was there, 
including some which 
shouldn't have been. "Don't 
quote me. my husband does 
not know I am here," said a 
woman flanked by a man sev- 
eral years younger- "But this 
is most inconvenient," she 
added, thinking , perhaps, that 
Brighton would have been a 
better choice. 

Few of the passengers, who 
had queued fer up to an hour 
and a half, had much interest 
in the reason for the French 
rail strike: the threat to 73,000 
jobs and 6,000 kilometres of 
track- 

Wbat had started on Friday 
morning as part of a 24-hour 


First night 


general strike in protest at 
cufa to the welfare system had 

been extended by transport 
workers. Despite an emer- 
gency meeting yesterday be- 
tween unions and manage- 
ment of the Society Nationals 
des Chemins de Fer, the dis- 
ruption looked likely to last at 
least until Tuesday. 

"Eurostar should get their 
act together. We are not being 
given any information,*' said 
David Saxby from London. 
‘Tve got no sympathy for the 
strikers. In En glan d we learnt 
long ago that a time comes 
when governments simply 
have no more money to 
spend.” he said. 

It was harder for people who 
described themselves as 
Guardian readers. Liz 
Stephens, a local government 
worker from Cheltenham, 
was on a Guardian Art Lovers 
Weekend. 

"The offer included tickets 
to the Cezann e exhibition bat 
the Grand Palais was shut on 
Friday because of the public 

sector strike. However, we 
saw the demonstration which 
was impressive. After all, they 
are striking for all the things 
we complain about in Brit- 
ain," she said. 

Tiie Guardian art lovers 
eventually got away on the de- 
layed 15.46 — which had a 
British driver — but prospects 
were to the balance for people 
ftirther back in the queue. 

As the little hand moved 
past 4pm. check-in staff were 
audibly counting passengers: 
the capacity for a Eurostar is 
800, with no one standing. 

John and Liz Williams, 
from Caterham, Surrey, were 
travelling in a party of four. 
They were next in line when 
the terrible news came: "One 
more person, that's afi," said a 
woman in a navy blue 
uniform. 

“We’re flying next time,” 
they agreed, as they watched a 
single woman swan past 
therm and faced the prospect 
of queuing all over again for 
the 19.40 departure. 

Then the Eurostar staff 
cszne up with what seemed a 
great solution. The Wil- 
liamses and other remaining 
passengers would board a 


rare TGV high-speed train to 
Lille in northern France. 
There, they would pick up a 
Eurostar travelling from 
Brussels to London. 

What no one was told was 
that Belgian railways were on 
strike, too. 


Stage tricks give 
rise to opera treat 


Tom Sutcliffe 


Fabtarff 

Mayfair Suite, Bull Ring Centre, 
Birmingham 

P EOPLE ask why opera 
has to be so expensive. 
Graham Vick's City of 
Bir min g ham Touring Opera is 
not alone in experimenting 
with economical re- 
orchestrations, but it is the 
most cons isteutly successfuL 
CBTO is touring with 
Jonathan Dove's astute 
version of Falstaff (Verdi's 
most sophisticated and 
lavishly imagined 
Instrumentation). In case 
anybody thinks this is not the 
real tiling, a sort of musical 
equivalent to a mezzotint, I 
must emphasise that Dove’s 
sensitive copy does not 
musically short-change 
audiences. A virtuoso 
reproduction of Verdi with 
only 15 instruments, it is 
simply another version with 
all tile original's vibrancy. 

The exciting thing about 
CBTO’s Falstaff is the way 
Dove’s intimate orchestration 
and Vick's close-up staging 
brilliantly focus the immortal 
comedy. This was a landmark 
production by Graham Vick 
In 1987, simply designed but 
lushly. colourfuily costumed 
by Paul Brown in wars of the 
roses period. Anticipating the 
crafty tricks of his recent King 
Arthur set Brown’s 

midnight-blue, steeply raked 

stage fronted with a red 
curta in-c urn-bedcover is a 
Truing of hinged trapdoors 
from which dipped bays rise 
for Ford's garden, or a white 
balloon floats up as the 
Windsor forest moon. The 
conspiratorial sextet in Act 3 


poke their heads out of 
hatches at the front Later, 
Falstaff to Herne tiie Hunter 
antlers emerges upstage from 
a cavernous trap to clouds of 
dry ice. Vick’s staging uses 
simple tricks perfectly. 

Simon Halsey's conducting 
is a bit wooden. But at its best 
in the central incognito 
encounter of Ford and 
Falstaff this is gripping 
opera. Keith Latham needs no 
padding for the title role, and 
rises to the challenge of 
matching Mark Holland's 
authoritative and beauteous 
singing as Ford — the star 
vocal performance. 

Although the quality of 
other voices is variable, 
Stephen Rooke is a personable 
Fenton — if his top could be 
more molstly lyrical to the 
echoing duets with Deborah 
Myers’s perky Nanette. The 
sweetness of the young lovers' 
kisses, suggested by limpid 
moonlit peak notes, is the 
opera's most memorable 
quality. 

Marie Walshe is a rich-hued 
Meg Page, and Kate Flowers’s 
wicked, giggly Alice Ford is 
irresistible. Other strong 
support in the cast of 10 
included Nuala Willis's 
Quickly and Andrew Forbes- 
Lane's Bardolph, his false 
nose fiery as a lantern. 
Amanda Holden's accessible 
English translation of the 
Boito test is a crucial asset 


At Warwick Arts Centre, 
Coventry, tomorrow; 
Birmingham's Bull Ring Centre 
Thursday and Friday; then 
touring to Cambridge, Carlisle, 
A mas bury, Aldeburgh, 
Middlesbrough. Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Stafford, Farnham, 
Dudley. Oxford, Peterborough 
and Huddersfield. 


Family of doctor’s killer gets 
payout on negligence claim 


Ertemf Clouston 


M EDICAL insurers have 
paid a five-figure -sum to 
compensation for negligence 
to the family of a man who 
murdered a doctor. 

Andrew Wylie stabbed Don 
Mackay in October last year 
to his surgery in Airdrie. 
Strathclyde, claiming that the 

doctor had been negligent in 


misdiagnosing the cervical 
cancer t-hqt killed his sister. 

The Medical and Dental De- 
fence Union of Scotland has 
confirmed that it has settled a 
claim against Dr Mackay 
lodged by Wylie’s sister be- 
fore her deathin 1986 aged 27. 

to March this year Wylie, 
aged 33, also of Airdrie, was 
sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for the murder of Dr 
Mackay. aged 56. . 


Martin Waflcar 


in Washington ■ 




Troops on guard in Grbavica, a Serb-held part of Sarajevo, were told by Gen Ratko Mladic: “We will never abandon you." 

Defiant Bosnian Serbs warn of a new Beirut 


PHOTOORAPH. SAVA RADOVANOV1C 


T HE United States 

refused yesterday to 
countenance any rene- 
gotiation of the agreed Bos- 
nian peace terms despite a 
spate of new Bosnian Serb de- 
mands for special status for 
Sarajevo and crude warnings 

about tide «T<rrigi»r a fa ring NatO 

troops due to deploy next 
month. . 

The US presides!, Bill Clin- 
ton, was preparing for a cru- 
cial television address this 
evening intended to swing a 
divided American public and 
Congress behind his policy of 
despatching 20,000 troops as 
part of a Nato force of 60,000. 

Mr Clinton will say that key 
US interests are at stake to 
Bosnia — - iwninriing the sur- 
vival cf Nato and the credibil- 
ity of American leadership. 

Hie is expected to appeal to 
the public conscience to make 
a moral case for risking 



Radovan Karadzic: pledges 
to go to the Paris ceremony 

American lives to Implement 
a peace only readied through 
American diplomacy. 

But already beset by oppo- 
sition in Congress and wide- 
spread public doubts, Mr 
Clinton was fighting off the 
orchestrated defiance of Bos- 
nian Serbs — in television in- 
terviews Tid w eekend rfBwn n- 
strations — all aimed at 
intimidating the US public. 


“What is wrong with tile 
Dayton agreement is that it 
has created a new Beirut in 
Europe," the Bosnian Serb 
leader, Radovan Karadzic, 
told BBC television yester- 
day. “It is going to bleed for 
decades.” 

Mr Karadzic simply 
brushed as i de war crimes 
charges against bfm t saying 
"this is not justice, it is poli- 
tics”. He has been indicted by 
a United Nations war-crimes 
tribunal along with General 
Ratko Mladic. 

Mr Karadzic said he in- 
tended to go the tiie Paris 
peace ceremony. "Nobody can 
sign the final peace treaty ex- 
cept me, and if they want to 
arrest me, then how do they 
want to end this war? I am [a] 
legal and legitimate represen- 
tative of my people . . . and I 
did not issue any single 
wrong order or decision. 

"... those thing s about th e 
indictment are spoiling the 
peace process and, certainly, 
it would be a big obstacle for 


PM’s seal of approval 
for ‘loony 1 councils 


David Han dl e 


Correspondent 


T HREE of the “loony left” 
councils so often casti- 
gated by the Conserva- 
tives are to be awarded John 
Major's highest accolade for 
efficiency and outstanding 
public service, the charter 
mark. 

The London boroughs of Is- 
lington. Southwark and Har- 
ingey top the list of 47 award- 
winning Labour-controlled 
authorities to be announced 
next Monday, according to a 
Cabinet Office document 
leaked by the local authori- 
ties to Frank Dobson, 
Labour’s environment 
spokesman. 

The boroughs will receive 
certificates from an unnamed 
celebrity at the Queen Eliza- 
beth H Conference Centre to 
London at a reception which 
has been hosted by the prune 
minis ter in previous years. 

The latest embarrassment 
for the Government comes 
after the independent judges 


under Lord Blyth, the chief 
executive of Boots, have 
refused to accept charter 
mark applications this year 
from four water companies — 
Northumbrian. Yorkshire. 
Southern and North West 
British Gas withdrew its ap- 
plication, as it was expected 
to lose its existing award. 

Labour are particularly de- 
lighted about the awards to 
the three councils, which 
have been subject to strong 
attacks from the Conservative 
front bench over the years. 
Camden, singled out for 
attack by Brian Mawhinney, 
the Conservative Party chair- 
man, at this year's Tory con- 
ference, is keeping its charter 
mark. 

Islington, whose former 
leader. Margaret Hodge, now 
MP for Barking, is regularly 
attacked for her record in 
social services, wins an 
award for Its meals on wheels 
service, provided by its social 
services department 

The London borough of 
Haringey, which has to the 
past been attacked for its gen- 


erous provision for local ame- 
nities, has won the award for 
its leisure services. 

Southwark, which was at- 
tacked for its handling of fi- 
nances under Labour, has 
won two awards. One goes to 
its revenue and benefits de- 
partment, which handles 
bousing benefit and the coun- 
cil tax. The other goes to its 
library services. 

Mr Dobson said yesterday: 
“This shows how ’notorious’ 
Labour authorities deliver 
really good services. Luckily 
the decision is made by inde- 
pendent judges who cannot be 
influenced by the Tory Party 
chairman and are beyond the 
reach of the monitoring cf 
Michael Heseltlne’s expen- 
sive compute: system. What a 
contrast with the water com- 
panies, which have been 
struck off and British Gas. 
which retired hurt" 

The Conservatives are 
understood to share some of 
the glory, with the London 
boroughs of Wandsworth and 
Westminster both winning 
awards. 


Diana scores an away win 


Vnrek Chaixfiiary 

in Buenos Afees 
and Sally Waste 


G overnment officials 

to Buenos Aires are 
privately bailing the 
Princess of Wales's visit to 
Argentina, which ended last 
night, as a diplomatic suc- 
cess. 

While the four-day visit was 
described as unofficial, it was 
stressed that the princess’s 
presence In Argentina was a 
sign of the improvement to 
relations with Britain. 13 
years after the Falklands 
conflict 

The success of the trip will 
be a boost to Princess Diana, 
who publicly stated her desire 
for an ambassadorial role to 
her Panorama interview last 
week. 

The princess arrives back 
to Britain this morning to 
news of an attack on her hus- 
band's lover, Camilla Parker 
Bowles, by a member of the 
latter's own family. Richard 
Parker Bowles. Camilla's for- 
mer brother-in-law. claimed 
to yesterday’s Mall on Sun- 
day. that Mrs Parker Bowles 
encouraged the Prince of 
Wales to marry Diana be- 



Camilla Parker Bowles: 
’paramour’ plan alleged 

cause she believed she could 
manipulate the young prin- 
cess and remain the prince’s 
“paramour”. 

Mr Parker Bowles, younger 
brother cf Camilla's ex-hus- 
band, Andrew, described his 
former sister-in-law as "a 
wrecker at heart", and said 
she privately described the 
princess as “gormless", “bon- 
kers”, and someone who “pos- 
sibly ought to be locked up". 

He told the Mail: “Knowing 
all the players to this drama 
— the prince, Diana and Ca- 
milla — It is Diana 1 feel most 
sorry for.” 

The princess might take 


some small comfort on her 
return home to discover that 
she may have upset Mrs 
Parker Bowles’s plans for the 
festive season. Prince 
Charles, it has been reported, 
had hoped to invite Mrs 
Parker Bowles to toe royal 

family's Boxing Day drinks 
party. But Buckingham Pal- 
ace’s announcement that the 
princess would be at San- 
dringham for Christmas may 
have put paid to the meeting. 

The princess has come 
under greater scrutiny titan 
ever to the past week, with 
around 150 journalists moni- 
toring her every move to 
Argentina. 

But the crowds at all of her 
engagements were small and 
most locals have spent the 
past week showing more in- 
terest to the national football 
championship. 

The princess’s hectic sched- 
ule included visits to hospi- 
tals and rlinira and she also 
attended a special fund-rais- 
ing dinner for a charity 
specialising to infantile paral- 
ysis, which originally invited 
her to Argentina. 

The princess also had lunch 
with President Carlos Menem 
and Guido De Telia, the Ar- 
gentine foreign minister. 


tiie Nato presence here ... be- 
cause we should not forget 
that all people are armed, and 
I would not like to see any 
incident with Nato here.” 

Gen Mladic yesterday 
promised: "The Serb army 
will not desert tiie Sarajevo 
Serbs. We will never abandon 
you.” The Serbs of Sarajevo 
will come under Bosnian gov- 
ernment authority with the 
Davton Deace deal. 

The US defence secretary, 
W illiam Perry, said it would 
take a walkout from the deal 
by one of the three govern- 
ments, Serbia, Croatia or Bos- 
nia. to prevent the dispatch of 
American ground troops. 

“Many will demonstrate 
against it on the streets, but I 
don’t take tfrat too seriously,” 
Mr Perry said. 

Nato's Ifor (Intervention 
Force) would go in "with very 
robust rules of engagement" 
and far more firepower than 
any previous peacekeeping 
mission, he said. 

President Clinton is ex- 


pected to stress to his speech 
tonight that, unlike Somalia 
or the occasions to Bosnia 
when UN troops were taken 
hostage, this will be a “a mis- 
sion with muscle". 

The Pentagon has made it 
clear that any threat to US and 
Nato forces would face swift 
and devastating retaliation. 

The chief US negotiator. 
Richard Holbrooke, ridiculed 
suggestions that the Bosnian 
Serbs could threaten Nato 
with up to 180.000 armed men. 
saying that intelligence put 
their numbers "at one quar- 
ter to one third of that size”. 

Mr Holbrooke said: “The 
rogue element factor is 
harder to assess, but I do not 
think it will be that great" He 
said tiie US would not bow to 
Bosnian Serb demands to 
renegotiate the status of Sara- 
jevo. “There will be no 
change.” 

White House sources were 
confident yesterday that Pres- 
ident. Clinton would get, if not 
approval from Congress, then ] 


no outright attempt to stop US 
troops from being sent Oppo- 
sition among the Republicans 
was softening, not least be- 
cause of the political risk to 
the president of US casualties 
in an election year. 

But some Republicans are 
also ready to back the presi- 
dent Senator John Warner 
said yesterday he thought 
Congress would approve, 
"with some conditions on the 
duration of the mission” and 
to prevent anything that 
would require extra forces. 

The Democrats yesterday 
put aside their own doubts. 
Hie Democratic whip to the 
House of Representatives, 
David Bonior, said that Amer- 
icans would understand that 
“the president is doing the 
right thing". Senator Patrick 
Moynlhan added: "We will 
never be forgiven by history 
if we avoid this responsibility 
and this chance for peace.” 


Grim future maita Gfs, page 
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Dublin seeks early summit to break talks impasse 


continued from page 1 
on the Irish and the Ameri- 
cans to persuade Mr Adams of 
the need to make a symbolic 
conces s ion to handing over 
some weapons, but be 
claimed yesterday he had no 
such influence over the IRA 
and anyway described the de- 
mand as a formula for 
disaster. 

He said on BBC radio: 
“[The Government has] put a 
roadblock on the way to 
peace, they have built a 
trench around it and they 
have refused to move.” 


Sir Patrick Maybew, the 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 
insisted the precondition was 
indispensable to ensuring 
that the Unionist parties 
joined the talks, a point con- 
firmed By David Trimble, the 
Ulster Unionist leader. 

Mr Adams countered: “The 
British government intro- 
duced a new precondition 
into this process 12 months 
ago and they have subverted 
the opportunity for peace.” 

Mr Adams, also speaking 
on LWT’s DimMeby. said that 
he was under no pressure 


from the Americans to make 
farther concessions. On the 
assumption that there has 
been no breakthrough before 
his arrival. President Clinton 
will have to tread carefully 
not to offend either Dublin or 
London on decommissioning. 

Asked if the ceasefire was 
about to crumble, Mr Adams 
said: “Any historian, and 
many editorials in presti- 
gious newspapers, have 
talked about the reality of a 
vacuum being created and the 
consequences of protracted 
stalling." 
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Anti-divorce lobby to contest Irish 
government’s referendum victory 
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David Sharrock 

reports on the 

shock waves of 
a wafer-thin win 


T HE Irish govern- 
ment’s wafer-thin 
victory in a referen- 
dum to lift the 
state's divorce ban 
js constiBitionally illegal and 
wSH be chall en g ed in the 
courts, a conservative Catbo- 


Mointir na hEireann will 
laCTK* its challenge later this 
week- A coalition of anti-div- 
orce groups claims the result 
is invalid -because of a legal 
nding' lA days' ago which 
found ^ -govorninent’s fi- 
uaadDg ct a Yes vote cam- 
paign tube fUegaL 

By. the thus of the ruling, 
the DdHln government had 
spent£500,000. Given that it 
won by only 9,124 votes — less 
than half a per cent of the 
total votes cast on Friday — 
the outcome was unfairly af- 
fected by those fluids, die 
anti-divorce lobby claims. 

In spite of the narrow win- 
ning margin, and a recount 
oi Saturday evening which 
increased the Yes lead by 
1,000 votes, the Government 
said it was delighted. ‘It does 
reflect a huge change in social 
attitudes in Ireland since 
1968,” said the deputy prime 
minister, Dick Spring. 

The lari time a referendum 
on divorce was held, nftip 
years ago, the government 
was defeated by a two-to-one 
majority. This time only Dub- 
lin, home to nearly a third of 
the republic’s citizens, 
out clearly in favour of 
change, while rural Ireland 
tipped marginally towards fa- 
vouring the status quo. 

There was relief for the 
prime minister. John Bruton, 
who insisted it was “a dear 
result”, in spite of the vote 
distribution. Hie admitted the 
country was divided and said 
the arutieties which lay be- 
hind the sizeable No vote 
would be addressed through a 
commission on the family. 

There was no detailed com- 
ment from the Catholic 
church, which had opposed 
change. Its spokesman, 
Bitoop Thomas Flynn, made 
a terse observation that Cath- 
olics whose marriages break 
down “must not be separated 
from the Church”. 
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Euro-splits 


■ Prune* 

Mutual consent divorce after six 

months; automatic divorce alter 

six years separation; “fault" 
divorce at any time on grounds of 
adultery, unacceptable 
behaviour etc. 

■ Italy - 

Divorce after legal separation tor 
three years. 

■ Spain 

Divorce after two years 
separation with consent, or five 
years without Legal separation 
on grounds of adultery, cruelty or 
desertion, or If the marriage has 
lasted at leasts year. 

■ Germany 

If mutual agreement, automatic 
after one year’s separation. If 
contested, courts can Insist on up 
to five years waiting period. 


Automatic divorce with no time 
stipulation H parties agree and 
there are no children under 16. 
Otherwise six-month 
deliberation period. 

■ Finland 

On demand assuming consent 
and no young children. With 
children, six month period of 
reflectforror two years formal 
separation required. 


Automatic after three months If 
parties agree, there are no young 
children and there Is no property 
involved. Otherwise couples 
have to attend People’s Court 


No proceedings can start until a 
year after marriage. Divorce 
available within three to six 
months on grounds of adultery or 
unreasonable behaviour. 
Otherwise, after two yeans on 
grounds of desertion or 
separation with consent, or five 
years separation without 
consent. 

■ Inland 

No fault divorce tor couples 
living apart tor tour out of 
preceding five years. 

■ Austria 

On request if parties agree. 
Otherwise several years delay 
tor legal proceedings. 



Churchgoers buying the Sunday papers in the prosperous Howth district of Dublin yesterday photograph: cmbxnrooweu. 

‘I want to bury the relationship with my husband. Only then can I lookafter my future’ 


M ARY O’Hagan was close 
to tears, hugging friends 
and laughing; “Congratula- 
tions! Isn’t It great? It's taken 
a long time but we wan in the 
end.” 

The 38- year-old administra- 
tor married in 1981, but sepa- 
rated from her husband three 
years later. She did not want 


to give his ruwHP but swears 
the separation is amicable. 
"We get on OK when we see 
each other, but that’s not very 
often." They have no chil- 
dren, but she has two from 
her present relationship with 
a man shp met while cam- 
paigning in the last divorce 
referendum. 


‘1 have to admit I was 
pleasantly surprised. I'm a 
pessimist and thought it 
might not go through. I know 
it was won by the narrowest 
of margins but I don’t think 
that’s important now. The 
people of Ireland have voted 
and I would have been happy 
if we’d won by just one vote.” 


■ The government’s cam- 
paign in favour of the amend- 
ment to the constitution, 
which formally banned div- 
orce in 1937, was.run an the 
strategy that this was about 
the right to remarry. Would 
Mary be getting married 
again? 

”1 will think about it” she 


said after a long pause. "But 
the campaign wasn't just 
about the right to remarry, it 
was also about toe right to 
bury the old relationship, 
which is what I want to do 
now. I want to normalise my 
life and settle whafs in toe 
past Only then can I look 
after my future.” 


Grassroots views: ‘The media 
and the government cooked it 
up between them . . . Now the 
country is spirt down the middle’ 


THE anti-divorce campaign- 

I ers had hoped that Ireland 
would awake a Catholic 
nation once again yesterday 
morning. In Howth, one of the 
republic’s wealthiest villages, 
there was bitterness that they 
had been cheated by less than 
half of l per cent. 

‘T’m disgusted,” said a 
middle-class lady hurrying 
out of toe Church of the As- 
sumption in toe constituency 
— Dublin North East — 
which was the last to declare 
its result 

“It's given the next genera- 
tion a free hand. Marriage 
will mean nothing to them,” 
she said. “But it’s too small a 
country to be giving my name 
to the papers. There’s no real 
democracy here, nobody to 
represent the No vote. The 
government and the media 
cooked it up between them. 
Why do you think we’ve been 
fed a daily diet of scandal in 
the Church?*' 

Another elegant woman, 
trailing two rosy-cbeeked 
children, said: “If you look at 
the United States and Eng- 
land and the problems they’re 
toeing, I think that’s a result 
of all this divorce, and unfor- 
tunately that* s where we are 
beading now. 

“It's very sad that toe result 
was so close because the 
country -really is divided 
down toe middle now and no- 
body can be really satisfied 
with that” 

Only one woman was pre- 
pared to be named and admit 
to having voted Yes. ‘1 got 
what I asked for and Tm very 
happy,” said Anne Travers. 
“Tin lucky enough to have 
been happily married tor 37 
years, but I fed sorry tor 
others who haven't beat so 
fortunate. They should be 
given the right to another 
chance.” 

Was the result a blow 
against toe Catholic Church? 
“Well, to be honest It is, and 
not very surprising after all 
the recent scandal, but we all 
have our faith and it's up to 
[ us to keep our toith. A change 
to the constitution won’t 
change that” 

In spite of a threat by one 
conservative group to mount 
a legal chaTlmg p, this sarniad . 
typical of toe resigned atti- 


tude of the defeated yester- 
day. The sky had not fallen in, 
even if Ireland had just 
undergone its biggest social 
change since the state's foun- 
dation 70 years ago. 

The Dublin North East 
result came a bare half hour 
after the Angel us rang out on 
the state's radio and. televi- 
sion channels and the bell 
tolled for Holy Ireland. A mile 
from Howth is Damdale, bet- 
ter known as Banytown to 
fans of Roddy Doyle, author of 
The Commitments and The 
Van. Mr Doyle last week 
urged a Yes vote by asking; 
“Do we want to live In the 
society that created Joyce or 
in the society that banned 
him?” 

Darndale is just about toe 
bleakest place in Ireland. It 
has 80 per cent unemploy- 
ment, and community leaders 
and police spend their lives 
chasing out toe heroin deal- 
ers. Nobody expected the 
people of Darndale to vote 
either way, so neither cam- 
paign bothered canvassing, 
but they voted Yes. 

“Maybe It’s because they 
weren't frightened by the ar- 
gument that a Yes vote would 
lead to division of property 
because they don’t have any- 
thing to lose,” mused one pro- 
divorce campaigner. “Or 
maybe they were toping they 
might get a share of some dis- 
tant relative's farm!” 

Larry O'Toole, a Sinn Fein 
councillor, has another 
theory: “They might have 
thought they were voting for 
toe lte bus.” He was the only 
local campaigner to publicise 
the referendum, and on one 
side of his leaflet was an up- 
date on his efforts to improve 
toe estate’s transport “What- 
ever it was, here they see toe 
reality of marriage break- 
down and really how irrele- 
vant marriage is. A lot of 
people don’t bother getting 
married at an.” 

On a miserably wet Sunday 
morning, it was also clear 
that very few bother going to 
the estate's bunker-like Cath- 
olic church, a grey concrete 
edifice surrounded by a high- 
spiked fence. In places like 
Darndale, the Church has 
been under siege tor a long 
time already. 
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Neil plans £300m 
bid for Express 


Tony May 


f 1 


NDREW NEIL, the for- 
mer editor of the Sun- 
Times, confirmed at 
the weekend that he planned 
to mount a bid of up to 
£300 million for the Express 
Newspaper titles and had 
lined up financial backing in 
the City for his attempt 
But Lord Stevens of Lud- 
% gate, chairman of toe United 

News and Media group which 
owns toe titles, said; “They 
are definitely not for sale and 
. we have received no 

* approaches whatsoever.” 

i He has only recently ap- 

r pointed a new editor for toe 

Daily Express, Richard Addis, 
and for toe Sunday Expre 
Sue Douglas. Mr Neil, who 

/ writes a column for toe Daffy 
Mail, is thought to have 
recommended Mr Addis to 
Lord Stevens, while Ms Doug- 
las was Mr Neil’s deputy edi- 
tor on the Sunday Times. 

Lord Stevens has also 
promised to invest heavily in 
toe titles, which have been 
losing readers at what City 
analysts say is an unsustain- 
able rate. Be has indicated 
the newspapers are worth at 
least £400 qnri possi- 

bly up to £500 million. He said 
♦ at fee weekend; “I enjoy being 
■^y a newspaper proprietor. We 
are going to turn these news- 
papers around with the new 
editors I have appointed.” 

He added that the news- 
papers accounted for just 20 
per cent of group earnings, 
while his rivals have only 
their titles to rely upon at a 
(time when price wars and 
have dam- 


m 


F <f£» newsprint casts 
P aged finances. 


His statements have not de- 
terred potential bidders like 
Mr Neil and Sir Andrew 
Lloyd-Webber from putting 



Andrew Neil: City backing 
for £300m Express bid 

together consortia to inject 
new life and cash into titles 
which they have been 
starved of cash. 

Sir Andrew has said he is 
ready to put £100 million into 
a bid while both the Mirror 
Group Newspapers’ head, 
David Montgomery, and the 
Irish newspaper proprietor, 
Tony O’Reilly, are said to 
have expressed an interest 

Mr Neil said a hostile bid — 
one not supported by the 
United Newspapers board and 
its shareholders — was im- 
possible to mount with bor- 
rowed money. His ideal solu- 
tion would be a management 
buy-in Involving the support 
of toe parent company. 

Analysts say the City would 
welcome a hive off of titles 
seen as diverting manage- 


ment and cash from the core 
businesses, which include 
regional newspapers. 

One said that Lord Ste- 
vens’s tactics were designed 
to push up the value of toe 
newspapers — something 
which its major shareholders, 
the powerful fund mangement 
companies, would like. 
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EU to concede 
to Guardian 


John Carvel 


European Union's 
Council of Ministers 
will concede almost all 
the ground contested in an 18- 
manto legal battle with toe 
Guardian when it agrees 
today to hand over a bundle of 
confidential minutes and 
background documents on 
agricultural and judicial 
affairs. 

Ambassadors of the ElTs 15 
member states decided last 
week that their governments 
should not appeal against 
ruling by toe European Court 
in Luxembourg which effec- 
tively outlawed prevailing 
official secrecy. 

The EU Court of First 
Instance annulled the Coun- 
cil’s refusal to disclose mate- 
rial which had been 
requested by the Guardian 
under a transparency code 
promising “the widest poss- 
ible access to documents”. 

According to the court, the 
Council was guilty of operat- 
ing a systematic ban on the 
disclosure of material which 
might reveal the positions 
taken by member states in 
debates. 

The ruling teft open the pos- 
sibility that the Council 
might try to find other 
reasons tor withholding the 
contested papers — but the 
ambassadors decided this 
would be legally and politi- 
cally unwise. 

They agreed the text of a 
letter to the Guardian — 
which will be passed on the 
nod today by either finance or 
telecommunications minis- 
ters — offering to hand over 
at least 95 per cent ctf the sup- 
posedly sensitive material. 

However, a section of the 
minutes covering any other 
business at the agriculture 


council on January 24 and 25. 
1994, Will be withheld on toe 
grounds that disclosure could 
undermine the ED’S relations 
with foreign powers. 

It is understood that this 
“dangerous” material con- 
cerned negotiations on ba- 
nanas during toe Gatt round, 
trade in beef with west Af- 
rica, and import of garlic 
from China. Although the 
British government thought 
this no longer sensitive, other 
member states said disclosure 
of national points of view 
might prejudice torture talks. 

The Guardian will not de- 
cide whether to return to the 
European Court to challenge 


this partial block before tak- 
ing legal advice on the mate- 
rial to be sent by the Council 
over toe next few days. 

EU diplomats said last 
night they had retreated a 
long way in response to litiga- 
tion from the Guardian and 
political pressure from gov- 


ernments wanting to open up 
Brussels to greater public 
scrutiny — notably Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Finland and Ireland. 

Material was originally de- 
nied to toe Guardian under a 
catch-all clause stipulating 
that “access may be refused 
in order to protect the confi- 
dentiality of toe Council’s 
oceedings”. This allowed 
rope's most powerful legis- 
lative body to keep citizens in 
the dark about the arguments 
used when laws were passed. 

After toe court ruling, this 
clause was now “a dead let- 
ter”, one diplomat said. The 
decision to withhold a section 
of one set of minutes was 
taken under another 
which could only be invoked 
tf there were specific reasons 
for confidentiality in the pub- 
lic interest such as a threat 
to international relations. 


* 


JO 


lit modern-day Salford, where Coronation Street is supposedly 
located, the Rovers Return would in all probability be caught in 
the crack-war cross-fire, yet, on screen. It defiantly remains 
the snuggest of bars. In reality, the women of the Street would 
be threatened by rapists or muggers, yet, on television, they 
are menaced by a local flasher, played for laughs. 
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Nairobi diplomat in intensive care after robbery fails 

British envoy shot 
by car hijack gang 


DavM PatUstnr 


A BRITISH diplomat 
was in intensive cate 
in a Nairobi hospital 
last night after being 
shot in what was thought to 
be a failed attempt to steal his 
LandRover. 

Graeme Gibson, aged 43, a 
second secretary in the com- 
mercial section at the British 
embassy in Nairobi, was at- 
tacked on the outskirts of the 
city as be drove home. 

He was hit in the neck 
while his vehicle was «hit 
moving and he lost control, 
crashing into a gate. 

The British High Commis- 
sioner, Simon Hemans, said 
Mr Gibson, who had been at a 
trade reception, took a circu- 
itous route after he became 
suspicious of a Peugeot car 
behind him. 

"They suddenly overtook 


hi m, and pulled in front of 
him. One man leapt out and 
Bred straight at him. Thai 
the car sped oft and he was 
left wounded in his car” he 
told Independent Radio News! 

Last night, Mr Gibson was 
in a stable condition. His 
wife, Pamela, was at his bed- 
side. Mr Hemans added: "We 
are still thinking that lids 
was a foiled hijack, that the 
hijackers thought that they 
had somehow signalled him 
to stop, and he hadn't 
stopped, so they shot But he 
himself Is not aware of any 
signal that he should stop and 
hand over his vehicle.” 

The police are examining 
the Peugeot, which was found 
after the gang was involved in 
traffic accident after the 
shooting on Friday evening. 

Mr Gibson, who has been 
based in Nairobi since last 
November, has previously 
worked in a number of Afri- 


can capitals, including Lagos 
Nigeria, where the hijacking 
of vehicles is a serious prob- 
lem. He joined the Foreign 

Office in 1971- 

In the past three years dip- 
lomats and tourists in Kenya 
have Increasingly being at- 
tacked by armed robbers 
Land Rovers, whether driven 
by Kenyans or expatriates 
are a favourite target, accord- 
ing to Mr Hemans. 

India's ambassador, and his 
wife, were seriously injured 
early this month after they 
were attacked at their home 
in fee exclusive Muthaiga 
suburb, where most diplo- 
mats and wealthy business- 
men live. 

In August, gunmen hi- 
jacked a vehic le carrying six 
Spanish and Portuguese tour- 
ists as they were being driven 
from the airport to a hotel. 
They were released unhurt 20 
miles from the city. 


Briton held 15 months 
after ‘innocent’ ruling 


Ian Katz In Mew York 


F LORIDA authorities de- 
tained a British woman 
for about 15 months on a 
ca pital murder charge, even 
though they acknowledge she 
was unwittingly involved in 
the killing. 

Susan Shore, aged 28, was 
imprisoned far Ifl mo nths and 
held under house arrest for 
five mare while prosecutors 
built their case against two 
men and a woman also 
charged in the contract kill- 
ing of a doctor, Louis David- 
son, in St Petersburg, Florida, 
/■ - in January. 

' Ms Shore turned herself in 
to .police in Jamaica, believ- 
ing she was wanted as a wit- 
ness. She says she simply 
drove the two men from 
Miami to St Petersburg and 
bad no idea they had killed Dr 
Davidson after they arrived. 

But though she returned to 
the US and agreed to cooper- 
ate with prosecutors, the au- 
thorities refused to drop a 
first-degree murder charge 


against her until after Dr 
Davidson's wife was convicted 
of murder in September. 

Her mother, Carole Share, 
said: “I can understand them 
thinking she was involved in 
the crime at the beginning 


but soon afterwards they had 

w rirignwi that ft urni non Id p nt 

have had anything to do with 
the murder.” 

Lee Strope, the senior de- 
tective who investigated Dr 
Davidson's murder, told the 
Guardian he did not believe 
Ms Shore had any part in the 
mwnipr blit «abp hart paid the 
price for falling in with the 
murdmers. 

“It’s like I said to her “You 
roll around in enough shit, 
you- get some on you’. She lost 
a year plus of her life but the 
doctor paid even more of a 
price.” 

The two men, Robert Gor- 
don and Meryl McDonald, 
were sentenced to death this 
month for drowning Dr 
Davidson in his bathtub. 
Prosecutors said they had 
been hired to carry out fee 
killing by the doctor’s 


estranged wife, Denise 
Davidson. 

Hertfordshire-born Ms 
Shore, who was short of cash 
and livhag in Miami, says she 
drove Gordon and McDonald 
to St Petersburg for $100 on 
fee understanding they were 
visiting a friend. 

The assistant state attorney 
paid he hart no doubt feat 
Susan Shore would never 
have gone on fee trip if she 
suspected they were going to 
kQl someone. But he sug- 
gested she may have believed 
they were going to commit 

bur glar y, making her techni- 
cally culpable of murder if 
someone was killed during 
the crime. Ms Shore itonias 
she knew or suspected any 
crime was to be committed. 

Under a deal wife prosecu- 
tors Ms Shore pleaded no con- 
test to a lesser charge of ac- 
cessory after fee feet after 
testifying in the trials of Mrs 
Davidson and the two rngn 
She is now back in Britain. 


Wot so quick ga t *wy, GZ 
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MPs seek to stop ‘doorway sex’ CCTV videos 


I Ps are demanding 
restrictions on operators 
of security video cameras as a 
“voyeuristic” compilation of 
films; including shots of a 
couple having sex in a door- 
way, goes on sale today. 

Roger Gale, Conservative 
chairman of fee Commons 
backbench media committee, 
yesterday urged fee Home 
Office to prevent abuse of 
closed circuit TV (CCTV) sys- 
tems, which have been widely 
used in stores and high 
streets. He said feat use of 
CCTV for crime prevention 


should not be undermined by 
“showing unwitting and pos- 
sibly unwilling members of 
the public in embarrassing or 
compromising situations". 

He added: “To make capital 
out of these recordings plays 
straight into fee hands of 
those who believe that these 
cameras constitute an in- 
fringement of civil liberties.” 

Barrie Goto fling, maker of 
fee £10.99 video Caught in fee 
Act, said yesterday he wanted 
to fuel debate about fee lack 
of safeguards on fee surveil- 
lance industry — by showing 


just how for he could go in his 
video. “It’s voyeuristic, I 
wouldn’t deny feat," he said. 
“It is a commercial film and I 
will make money from it But 
there is a message — who 
watches the watcher?" 

The Labour MP Tam Da- 
lyell has written to the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard, 
urging him to legislate to out- 
law the video safes: ’This sit- 
uation leaves people wide 
open to blackmail" Some of 
his constituents in Linlith- 
gow, Lothian, bad been com- 
promised by such a video. 
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OIL POLLUTION IN THE 
NIGER DELTA OF NIGERIA 

As the major oil spill clean up contractor to the oil producing companies in 
Nigeria, we are obliged to state the facts concerning the measures the oil 
companies, as well as the Nigerian Government through the Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation (NNPC) have put in place to minimise the 
ecological damage to fee Nigerian Environment. 

At the 1981 Petroleum industry & Nigerian Environment Seminar, it was 
agreed by the Government and oil producing company representatives, feat 
a joint seconckier response body be set up to augment individual company's 
in-house spill response capability. 

The -following year, fee eleven oil producing companies comprising NNPC, 
Shell, Mobil, Chevron, Nigerian Agip Oil Company (NAOC), Elf, Texaco, Agip 
Energy, Ashland, Pan Ocean and Dubri Oil Company, signed the Heads of 
Agreement setting up clean Nigeria Associates (CNA) as a non-profit making 
voluntary association to combat oil spills inland and offshore of fee entire 
Nigeria and its territorial waters. 

Under the CNA, the members pooled resources calculated on the basis of 
their total production to purchase a large and comprehensive inventory of oil 
spill containment and clean up equipment including 4 seagoing Fast 
Response Vessels. The members also engaged fee services of an 
independent contractor through competitive bidding to manage and operate 
fee Oil Spill Response Bases located in Port Harcourt Warn, Calabar and 
Kaduna. 

Alba (Nigeria) Ltd and Anglo American Environmental Services Ltd, U.K. have 
been managing and operating fee Oil Spill Response Bases since 1989. We 
have over 65 skilled personnel in addition to expatriate consultants in a 
state, of readiness to respond to a call out from any member of the CNA in 
the event of an oil spill in its area of activity. 

We believe the existence of an organisation like Clean Nigeria Associates, 
comparable to similar organisations operating in the U.K. or U.S.A., shows a 
clear commitment by the members to a protection of the Nigerian 
Environment. 

ALBA NIGERIA LIMITED, 

ALBA HOUSE, 40 NORMAN WILLIAMS STREET, KOYl, LAGOS 
Tel: 2093139/2693565 Fax: 2693567 



Birthdays celebration ... fiiiiiHrm from aw»nng 1,500 born to infertile couples after treatment at St Mary's hospital, Manchester, enjoying a party 
yesterday to inark 13 years of successes. Couples have to wait up to three years for courses of injections and specialist monitoring photooraph- don mcphee 
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Gay rights activists press synod 


Madelekie Bwtbig 
Religious Affairs Editor 


G AY rights activists are 
putting Chnrcfa cf &ig- 
land leaders under 
renewed pressure to review 
its h«n on ordaining practis- 
ing homosexuals. 

The launch of fee campaign 
will be marked by the publi- 
cation of a pamphlet. Recon- 
sider, which will he given to 
every member of the new five- 
year synod — the governing 
body of fee Church — which 
gathers for its first session in 
London tomorrow. 

At a meeting organised by 
the Lesbian and Gay Chris- 
tian Movement (LGCM) this 
Thursday, synod members 


wiH be urged to back a pri- 
vate member’s motion pot up 
by the Archdeacon of Wands- 
worth, David Garrard, calling 
for the bishops’ 1991 report 
Issues in H uman Sexuality to 
be discussed by synod. 

The gay lobby has a fresh 
confidence bolstered by gains 
in elections for the new synod 
and increasing recognition 
from fee church hierarchy. 

Last August LGCM mem- 
bers held a private meeting 
with the standing committee 
of four bishops monitoring 
the issue. They count among 
their advocates several het- 
erosexual members of synod 
such as Archdeacon Gerrard 
and Canon Margaret Brad- 
num, one of fee authors of 
Reconsider. The Rev Malcolm 


Johnson will be the first 
synod member to take his 
seat as an openly practising 
gay cleric. 

Even evangelical opponents 
of gay rights have calculated 
that nearly 20 per cent of fee 
synod is In favour of ordain- 
ing homosexuals, with as 
much as another 17 per cent 
undecided. 

Essays in Reconsider claim 
the "homophobia of society 
and the Church compels too 
many (homosexuals) to keep 
their sexual orientation 
secret” and it accuses the 
Church of expediency in its 
refUsal to allow clergy to con- 
duct same-sex relationships, 
simply because it would he 
difficult to accept for many in 

the pews. 


Richard Kirker, secretary 
of LGCM, said “We're great 
believers in the power of de- 
bate and personal testimony 
in opening up fee issue. 

"But I'm not deluding myself 
about the timescale Involved. 
It will not be until fee year 
2000 that we have 30-40 per 
cent support in synod." 

One or fee liveliest debates 
will be on Thursday after- 
noon when synod will be 
railed to formally approve the 
controversial Something to 
Celebrate report on the fam- 
ily. Evangelical groupings in 
synod have been campaigning 
for fee report to be thrown 
out because of its liberal 
stance on cohabitation, homo- 
sexuality and sex before 
marriage. 


Church split overeail for inquiry as Nine O’clock Service vicar quits 


Bunting 


“THE Bishop of Sheffield yes- 
I terday rejected calls for an 
inquiry into the rave-style 
Nine O’clock Service, 
following fee resignation at 
the weekend of its Anglican 
vicar founder. 

The Archdeacon of London, 
George Cassidy, urged fee 
Church's full co-operation 
wife an inquiry. 

The Reverend Christopher 
Brain has admitted sexually 
abusing several women in fee 


Residents in 
crime risk 
areas should 
‘hire patrols’ 


Sarah Ryfe 


C RIME-HIT communities 
should pay private police 
for protection says a 
er economic adviser to 
fee Home Office. . 

Taxor Insurance incentives 
could be used to encourage 
potential victims of crime — 
called consumers — who 
could then shop around for 
protection , according to 
David Pyle, dean of fee fac- 
ulty of social sciences at 
Leicester University. 

Privatising more police and 
justice system services would 
increase efficiency he said in 
report for the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. 

An unhappy consumer 
will have fee power of exit, 
either by moving to another 
area or by firing the present 
supplier and hiring another 
one,” the report argued. 

The police catch burglars 
and thieves more by luck 
than by design because it is 
difficult to catch fee crimi- 
nals in the act, Dr Pyle said. 
Increasing the severity of 
punishments would be less 
effective than increasing pri- 
vate protection. 

A more realistic approach 
Is to accept feat crime preven- 
tion is best achieved by indi- 
viduals acting in their own 
interests,” the report said. 

Criminals should be fined 
rather than imprisoned 
where possible because “fee 
goal of punishment should be 
to minimise the costs of crime 
and its control”. 

Dr Pyle added that impris- 
onment could be made 
cheaper by privatisation. 

He said: "The present state 
of prison operations makes 
fix: Internal inefficiency, be- 
cause there is no incentive for 
managers to reduce costs." 


radical church community 
which used rave music to 
communicate Christianity. 

Archdeacon Cassidy told 
the BBC’s Sunday Pro- 
gramme yesterday: “It [the 
scandal] was a corporate fail- 
ure. it was a corporate res- 
ponsibility. We should say 
sorry, own up to it and do our 
utmost for an inquiry.” 

Archdeacon Cassidy, the 
second most senior cleric in 
the diocese of London, is fee 
most prominent member of 
fee Church to come out in 
favour of an inquiry after fee 


Failure rate 
in education 
‘would bankrupt 
commercial firm’ 


collapse of NOS last August. 
His suggestion was dismissed 
by the Bishop of Sheffield, 


David Lunn, who claimed an 
inquiry was unnecessary be- 
cause “we already known 
what happened”. 

Criticism has been levelled 
at the Church that it foiled to 
spot that Mr Brain was abus- 
ing Mg power arwi r unning a 
personality cult The Church 
sped Mr Brain through his or- 
dination to the priesthood, 
and NOS was bailed as an in- 
spiring example of contempo- 
rary evangelism by such 


senior figures as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Mr Brain's resignation — 
which was notified to diocese 
officials in a letter from his 
solicitor — gets the Church 
out of a potentially embar- 
rassing sequel to the damag- 
ing cult allegations which 
received widespread publicity 
last summer. 

Initially, Mr Brain rejected 
requests to resign. The Arch- 
bishop of York banned Him , 
from acting as an -ordained 
priest but the Church found 
itself -unable to defrock him. 


Mother dies 
as doctors 
suspect new 
case of CJD 


Angefla Johnson 


A YOUNG mother suspected 
of suffering from the 
human form of mad cow dis- 
ease has died In hospital six 
weeks after giving birth pre- 
maturely to her third child. 

Manchester Royal Infir- 
mary confirmed yesterday 
that Michelle Bowen, aged 29. 
died on Saturday. She is be- 
lieved to have had the incur- 
able Creutzfeldt-Jacob disease. 

Mrs Bowen, from Harpur- 
hey, Greater Manchester, was 
admitted to the hospital on 
October 13 feeling “poorly". 
As her condition worsened 
doctors were forced to deliver 
her child by Caesarean. The 
baby is said to be stable. 

Mrs Bowen’s husband. 
Anthony, told how she began 
suffering from depression and 
loss of memory some months 
ago. Doctors told him they 
suspected CJD. and a 
researcher from the CJD unit 
in Edinburgh fold him it was 
99 per cent certain that she 
had the disease. 

Scientists are divided over 
whether mad cow disease can 
cross from cattle to humans 
through eating beef. 

A Department oT Health 
report shows that the number 
of deaths from CJD rose last 
year from 42 to 55. 


John Cam! 
Education Editor 


T HE failure rate tolerated 
by fee education system 
would bankrupt any commer- 
cial enterprise, a former top 
official at fee Department for 
Education warns today in an 
attack on complacency and 
under-achievement 
Sir Geoffrey Holland, vice- 
chancellor of Exeter Universi- 
ty, says recent successes in 
increasing the proportion of 
young people participating in 
farther ami higher education 
are not enough to meet the 
competitive economic chal- 
lenges of the 21st century. 

His criticism — in a lecture 
to the Foundation for Manu- 
facturing and Industry — fol- 
lows further evidence last 
week of a widening gap be- 
tween the high achievers at 

GCSE and increasing num- 
bers of pupils who leave 
school without even a single 
pass at the lowest G grade. 

“If we are honest wife our- 
selves, fee failure rate in our 
education system is one 
which would have long ago 
bankrupted any commercial 
business or enterprise," says 
Sir Geoffrey, who was perma- 
nent secretary at fee then De- 
partment of Education until 
last year. 

The priority in schools 
should become learning 
rather than teaching. “This 
will require a fundamental 
reversal of fee role of the 
teacher, to be a supporter of 
the learner, an encourager, a 
facilitator, a mentor or guide. 

“We should expect more of 
teachers. We should reward 
them better.” 

Schools have to begin 
thinking of their pupils as 
“customers” and respond 
more directly to their seeds. 
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As a rash of disputes hits Britain there are signs that workers are moving ahead of unions 


Wildcats 
return in 
new mood 
of militancy 

Selim as Milne on rising striking spirit 


ICHAEL Portillo's 
boast as he dosed 
down the Employ- 
ment Department 
last summer that the British 
bad "lacked the habit of going 
on strike" is now ringing In- 
creasingly hollow as one 
group of workers after an- 
other votes with their feet or 
a legal postal ballot to take 
industrial action. 

Just as last week's unoffi- 
cial walkout by Scottish Post 
Office employees has been 
settled, Vauxhali car workers 
prepare to begin on Wednes- 
day an overtime ban and a 
weekly two-hour stoppage 
over pay and hours. 

That follows the wildcat 
strikes 10 days ago at Ford's 
Dagenham and Southampton 
plants in protest against what 
in other companies might 
have seemed a generous pay 
offer of 4.75 per cent 

Vauxhali has lodged a legal 
challenge to Wednesday's 
action, while Ford union lead- 
ers wait to see whether the 
Luton-based firm jacks up its 
3.5 per cent offer. 

On Thursday, thousands of 
JobCentre benefit staff are set 
to stop work over a 2.7 per 
cent Imposed pay deal, after 
the Employment Service 
blocked a previous strike vote 
last month In the courts. 

These follow months of in- 
dustrial action on British Rail 
and the London Underground 
and are paralleled by a rash 
of regional and local disputes. 

On Merseyside, firefighters 
are pressing ahead with a pro- 
gramme of stoppages over 
cuts in jobs and conditions, 
while 500 dockers sacked two 
months ago after unofficial 
walkouts over cas ual is ation 
are stepping up their picket- 
ing and solidarity campaign. 

In London, the country’s 
biggest union. Unison, has 
today called an official strike 
against Pall Mall, a private 
“hotel services" contractor at 
Hillingdon Hospital, which 
sacked 56 mainly Asian 
women after they refused to 
accept a 21 cut in their hourly 


pay .rate to £3.58- The forecast 
last September by the TUG 
general secretary, John 
Monks, that Britain was in 
for an “upsurge in militancy" 
appears to be holding up bet- 
ter than Mr Portillo's 
prediction. 

The growth of industrial 
action has come from a his- 
torical rock-bottom: the 
278,000 days lost through 205 
disputes in 1994 was the low- 
est level since 1891. 

But even before this -year's 
rail walkouts, 350,000 work- 
ing days had already been lost 
through strikes by April and 
there is no question that the 
1995 total will be sharply up. 

Perhaps the most alarming 
development from the em- 
ployers' point of view is the 
revival of unofficial action 
and an emerging tendency 
among some workers to reject 
their union leaders' recom- 
mendations. The employers' 
increased use of Conservative 
employment legislation has 
helped fuel the appetite for 
wildcat action. 

Speaking from Ford's 
worldwide headquarters in 
Dearborn. Michigan, Its 
chairman «nd chief execu- 
tive, Alex Trotman, warned 
against any return to the "be- 
haviour of the 1970s" in the 
company’s British plants. 
Jobs would be "placed in 
jeopardy". 

Ken Cameron, the fire- 
fighters’ leader andTUC exec- 
utive member, sees a wider 
pattern in the various flare- 
ups. “There's no doubt people 
are saying enough is enough, 
and the membership is mov 
tag ahead of the trade union 
leadership." 

• White-collar staff work up 
to four hours a week less than 
manual employees, a survey 
showed yesterday. Staff in the 
finance and insurance indus- 
tries are mainly on a 35-hour 
week compared to 89 for most 
blue collar workers. A study 
of 500 firms by Incomes Data 
Services found manual work- 
ers on at least a 39-hour week 
in half those surveyed. 
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News in brief 


Threat to pull out 
by Scotsf irms 

FIFTEEN leading companfes^mploytag more than 9;OOQ work- 
era have threatened to quit ScothiMiflabour arid the Liberal 
TVrpnr-rgfo pf ooc qhtrag with their plans for a tax raising 
parliament, according toa survey published yesterday. 

The companies Include a pensions firm and a well-known 
company quoted on the Stock Exchange. Theta threat comes 

despite Labour assurances that its parliament will not have 
powers to Increase corporation tax. The survey, for the Scot- 
land on Sunday newspaper, conflicts with the results erf a 
recent Scottish chambers ttfamaierce survey sfoowfiog grow- 
ing support for devolution, but continued opposition to the 

parliament holding tax-raising powers. 

The survey comes as the broad-based Scottish Constitutional 
Convention prepares on Thursday, St Andrews Day, to unveil 
Us plans for a Scottish parliament, and the Scottish Secretary, 


alternative devolution proposals. —Patrick Wattmtr 


School bus safety law urged 

LEGISLATION to Improve safety an school buses and minibuses 
because of evidence that young children's lives are being unneces- 
sarily put at risk is to be pressed on the Government today . The 
Transport Secretary, George Young, is to be told by labour’s 
irang^spokesman,&ahamAllQi,thatinanyschoc4bus- 
operators are using old doulde-decker buses which are up to 30 
years out cf date and have either no BeatbeHs or inadequate 
provision for them. 

Mr ADen will seek to raise the issue during transport questions 
in ihe Commons when he will criticise the Government for felling 
to address the problem when the former transport secretary, 

John MacGregor, launched a safety-tn-trausti campaign last year. 
The Govemmenthas subsequently delayed legislation, saying it 
needs permission from the European Unit®, but the EU mads it 
dear yesfcerdaythat “Britain is empowered to set whatever safety 
measures it wants". Mr Allen said that there are no plans to 
require all school minibus drivers to undergo a standard national 
test —KetthBarper 


Fear of influenza epidemic 

A SPATE of flu cases has caused fears that Britain may be on the 
brink of a Christinas epidemic, figures suggested yesterday . 
Doctors in central England have repeated a sudden surge in 
people with flu.— almost ZVS times the number expected for this 

time of yr^. Figures to be released next week will reveal for 

certain whether Britain faces an epidemic. 

Researchers at the Royal College of General Practitioners say 
foe number of cases has reached 90 pear 100.000 population. The 
findings, based an the reports of 92 "spotter practices” across foe 
country, suggest there were 50,000 new cases of fin reported this 
week- They show flu reports have reached 120 per 100,000 in 
central England, 82 in tiie South, and 58 in the North. The rate for 
this time ofyear is usually 50. 

- A spokesmanfor the college’s monitoring unit inBirmmgham 
said foe average figure of 90 per 100,000 was up 30 from the 
previous week. “This is above average for this time of year. We 
are waiting for next week when we wfllhave abetter idea of 
whether there is going to be an epidemic, a minor epidemic, or 
whether ft wifl just fizzle out" 


First class result . . . Postal workers in Edinburgh punch the air after a management climb-down photograph: muhdo mjcleoo 
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Postal workers 
‘tired of the 
bully boys’ 
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Royal Mail dispute 
is over but the 
basic issues remain 
unresolved, says 

Erlend Clouston 

F OR the senior ranks of 
the Royal Mail, last 
week’s unofficial 
postal strike, which saw 
half of its 13,000-strong 
Scottish workforce delay 12 1 
million letters and parcels, 
was down to militant pig- 
headedness. 

For the union, something 
more fundamental was at 
stake. Last night it was 
viewing yesterday's man- 
agement climb-down as a 
tactical triumph over a I 
style which, it claims, is de- 
stroying the morale and 
traditions of an ancient and 
honourable United King- 
dom public service. 

“You don’t think people 
were reacting like this be- 
cause of four jobs in Porto- 
bello,” snorts Kenny Bever- 
idge, chairman of the local 
Communications Workers 
Union branch. “It’s because 
they’re sick to death of the 
way we’re treated 
nowadays." 

Under the deal, the union 
agreed to put on hold an 
official strike ballot in 
return for the withdrawal 
of controversial work pat- 
terns allegedly imposed at 
the Hamilton and Porto- 
bello delivery offices. 

“It’s a victory for com- 
mon sense," said a union 
representive, Alex Skinner, 
after Edinburgh postal 
workers voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of a return 


to work. "We bad to protect 
the service for the public." 

At its Edinburgh base, 
the Royal Mail denies that 
there has been anything 
anti-public about a manage- 
ment philosophy it says Is 
merely aimed at driving 
down costs and Increasing 
the number of letters des- 
patched with first delivery. 

The union has a different 
interpretation. “Work test, 
work hard, for low wages, 
that’s all they want," says 
Mr Beveridge, linking the 
managerial belligerence to 
a carry-over from the 
thwarted attempt to priva- 
tise the industry. 

The union leader com- 
plains of a “bully boy 
regime" which allegedly 
eagerly exploits the fact 
that some employees have 
only one-day contracts. 

“These people have 
brought terror to the work- 
place. If you criticise any- 
thing, they say: “There's 
four million people waiting 
for your job — get ouf 

The Portobello incident, 
from the union’s perspec- 
I tive, typified the new ruth- 
lessness. It alleges that the 
postal staff at Portobello, 
on the outskirts of Edin- 
burgh, were coerced into a 
new work pattern involv- 
ing heavier loads for first 
deliveries and longer walks 
for the consequentially de- 
pleted second deliveries. 
Talks on the issue will now 
start in January. 

“Unless we’re careful, ril 
guarantee the second deliv- 
ery is gone in a few years," 
says Mr Beveridge. 

The Royal Mail, which 
was taken aback by its em- 
ployees' fury, estimates it 
could take a week to clear 
the backlog. 
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Plea for empty homes action 

URGENT action was demanded yesterday to deal with 830,000 
empty homes in England— 17.000 of them owned by government 
departments. The Empty Homes Agency, a government-spon- 
sored pressure group, said in a report that many of the properties 
pose a “hazard to the neightourtrad". Its report— Homes Still 
Wasted — said the cost to the ecommycfkeeptag the average 
home empty amounts to £5,680 a year, Including lost revenue and 
council tax. And with foe number of empty homes in foe private 
sector increasing — 700,000 this year, up from 541,000 in 1963— 
the resoft is billions of pounds kst to the economy. 

The agency called for owners to let their properties on short- 
term leases or to pass properties onto bousing associations for 
professional manag ement: Wife repossessions cmrantly r unning 

at 1.000 a week, the agency also called for more publicity to help 
get homes reoccupied and it praised the setting up of “Empty 
Homes Hotlines" in Reading and Southampton. 


1 0 charged after rave party 

TEN PEOPLE were charged with possession of drugs yesterday 
after police made 86 arrests at a mass r av e parly in a seaside town. 
About 3,500 young people travelled from around the counby for 
foe party spread between three venues on Marine Parade, Great 
Yarmouth. Norfolk. 

Police said 150 officers, drafted infrom all over the county, were 
aided by drugs squad officers. Ten people were charged with 
possession of drugs and released to appear at Great Yarmouth 
magistrates’ court in January. Some 62 were cautioned for drug 
related offences, two were released on police ball pending forfoer 
inquiries, four remataed in custody at Great Yarmouth, and foe 
remainder were released without charge. A quantity of drugs was 
recovered, mainly ecstasy, amphetamine sulphate and cannabis. 


Missing Briton found dead 

THE partly-clothed body of a woman found taa Spanish ravine 
has been identified as that cff a missing Britan, police said 
yesterday. The decomposing body of musician Susan Kendrick, 
aged 32. whose parents. Leslie and Mary, live at Crazies BOH 
outside Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, was found last month. 
She had been murdered. She had lived fbr a year on the Costa Del 
Sol before going missing in ApriL 
Since foe discovery at foe body, foe Foreign Office had been 
pressing the Spanish authorities to speed up the identification 
with the help of dental records. Susan moved to Esfepana in June 
last year. She bad posted letters to friends but nothing had been 
heard affter since last spring A large operation was launched to 
find her, involving Interpci, the Missing Persons Bureau, and 
Henley police. Her mother flew out to Spain, giving radio inter- 
views while friends went there to help look for her. 


Racket in lottery tickets 

FOREIGNERS are being offered National Lottery tickets at a 
hugely inflatedprice. Advertisements are offering punters in tie 
United States and foe Far East foe chance to buy nine weekly £1 
tickets for $65 — around £40. Garnelot, the lottery organiser, is 
trying to discover who Ls behind the adverts, which have ap- 
peared in various publications. • 

One advert in an airline magazine gives an agent’s address in 
Amsterdam. Cameiot says that ifsuch a scheme was being offered 
in Britain it would be illegal because the law says a lottery ticket 
cannot be traded at a profit but because the operations are based 
abroad they cannot be touched by British legislation. "Whether 
these schemes are illegal depends cm tba country where they are 
being organised. But we advise people not to {day in this way 
because someone is clearly making money out of it," said a 
spokeswoman. 

Saturday’s winning numbers were 46, 42, 28, 16, 30, 23. with 
bamisnnmba-45.Tbeesthnatedia(*potwas£92millioa 
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Bonn’s pursuit of a more assertive foreign policy marks the start of a new era with Europe-wide implications, writes Ian Traynor 

Germany’s creeping f boss-politik’ 


v 



A T A meeting in 
Bonn last week of 
experts preparing 
the annual Anglo- 
German Konigs- 
w in ter conference, one of the 
Germans said: "Now that the 
money's run out and we can't 
afford to pay for other 
people's foreign policies, I 
suppose Germany will have to 
get a foreign policy - of its 
own." 

Several recent controver- 
sies support this view: Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl was the 
only Western leader to shun 
last month’s United Nations 
birthday party in New York 
— the world's biggest ever 
summit 

He then caused controversy 
in China as the first Western 
leader to visit a Chinese army 
garrison since the 1989 massa- 


cre of pro-democracy activists 
in Beijing. 

The foreign minister, Klaus 
Kinke l. unleashed another fi- 
asco by Inviting the Iranian 
foreign minister to a Bonn 
conference after Tehran ap- 
plauded the assassination of 
the Israeli prime minister, 

Yitzhak Rabin. After a parlia- 
mentary revolt, Mr Kinkel 
had to retract the Invitation. 
He also cancelled the 
conference. 

"It’s clear. 1 ' says Josef 
Joffe, foreign editor of Mu- 
nich’s SQddeutsche Zeitung. 
“that German foreign polity 
is becoming more competi- 
tive, trying to occupy political 
or economic niches with key 
countries like China and Iran 
that our allies have neglected 
or vacated.” 

The Chinese and Iranian 


episodes are the latest exam- 
ples of the new Germany’s as- 
sertive foreign policy. 
Whether it is pushing for a 
permanent seat on the UN Se- 
curity Council, heading the 
drive for European political 
integration, or harrying the 
rest of the European Union 
into recognising Croatian in- 
dependence in 1991, it is in- 
creasingly evident that Ger- 
many wants to punch at its 
weight in international af- 
fairs. Bonn is no longer con- 
tent to be an economic giant 
and a political pygmy. 

For historical reasons, Ger- 
many formerly espoused a 
multilateral foreign policy. 
Now. says a government offi- 
cial, “we can afford to think 
nationally again because 
there is no external threat" 

Since the resignation in 


1992 of Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher after 18 years as for- 
eign minister, foreign policy 
h3s become increasingly Che 
chancellor’s domain and his 
main interest. The core con- 


temptation is there for us.” 
says Friedbert Pfluger. a for- 
eign policy analyst and MP in 
Mr Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU). “For the 
first time, a united Germany 


The temptation is there ... A united 
Germany has options again, to remake 
history and repeat old mistakes’ 


cem is Mr Kohl's drive to ce- 
ment a European political fed- 
eration, a project he pursues 
with missionary zeaL 

But Europe is also in the 
grip of new past-cold-war cen- 
trifugal forces. Mr Kohl 
stands at the centre, trying to 
hold everything together. 

But what if he falls? “The 


has options again, to remake 
history and repeat old mis- 
takes. The nightmare of 19th 
century Europe, with all its 
nation states competitive and 
confrontational, is still in the 
air." 

There is a sense of alarm 
and insecurity in the German 
foreign policy establishment 


about which way Germany 
would turn should European 
integration become dead- 
locked and Nato slowly 
perish. 

“Germany will try very 
hard to maintain the struc- 
tures of the post-war period 
but, if they go. Germany can 
revert to its traditional 
stance." says Mr Joffe of die 
Suddeutsche Zeitung. 

That according to Mr Kin- 
kel. means the European di- 
saster of the 1930s. The Ger- 
man nightmare surfaces 
regularly in policy papers and 
speeches arguing for swift 
European integration. Last 
year’s CDU paper on “hard- 
core" integration warned that 
if the EU did not rapidly inte- 
grate post-communist central 
Europe, Germany, for its own 
security interests, could be 


forced "to stabilise eastern 
Europe on its own and in its 
traditional way”. 

Obliged by geography to 
dominate east-central Europe. 
Germany is damned if it does 
and damned if it doesn’t. As 
Mr Pfluger says: 

“Why on earth leave cen- 
tral Europe to the Germans? 
It’s crazy. It repeats old mis- 
takes. They fear it, we fear it 
but very often, unfortunately, 
the only EU country’ inter- 
ested in this region is 
Germany." 

Five years after unification, 
Germany’s New Right is 
emerging: not extreme, but 
conservative, anti-American 
and more concerned with the 
national interest than with 
Europe. 

Its stance mirrors the per- 
sistent strain on the German 


left of pacifism and neutral- 
ity. which may now gain 
strength with Oskar L:ifon- 
f nine's take-over of the Social 
Democrats. 

“Kohl manages to hide ur 
discourage these forces." says 
Mr Pflbsw’. "but there's no 
doubt that after Kohl it will 
be much mare difficult to con- 
tain them." 

• The German defence minis- 
try announced yesterday that 
German troops would start 
heading for former Yugosla- 
via on December Si to Join the 
Nato mission in Bosnia. 

The foreign minister. Klaus 
Kinkel, said the government 
expected wide political sup- 
port on Tuesday when it pre- 
sented to parliament its {dans 
for the deployment of some 
4,000 German troops in for- 
mer Yugoslavia. 



As its vanguard troops land in Bosnia, America faces challenges on many fronts 


Grim future 
awaits GIs 
in Tuzla 


Julian Borger in Tuzla 


T HE FIRST television 
pictures beamed back 
to the United States 
from Tuzla are un- 
likely to help the interven- 
tionist cause. The prospective 
base for 20.000 American 
troops is a dreary industrial 
city enveloped in a perma- 
nent yellow-white mix of 
smog and slush. 

The mainly-Muslim popular 
tion is ready to embrace the 
Americans as saviours, but 
enforcing the peace in Tuzla 
is likely to prove to be every 
bit as grim as the city’s dour 
appearance. 

With thousands of refugees 
crammed into every habitable 
space, there is no room for 
more troops. They will have 
to camp in the open or try to 
convert disused factories. 

Unlike many Bosnian 
towns it has a regular supply 
of electricity, but only at the 
cost of a thick pall of sulphur 
and coal dust belched contin- 
ually from a power station on 
the city’s outskirts. 

Tuzla lies near the north- 
ern tip of government-held 
territory. Around it, the front 
line runs in a broad arc 
through densely wooded 
snowbound hills. 

If and when the American 
1st Armoured Division does 
arrive, most of it will almost 
certainly come from the 
north, using roads which 
have not been traversed for 
more than three years, and 
crossing a mine-infested no 
man's land. 

For all the Serbian leader 
Radovan Karadzic’s postur- 
ing yesterday, the Bosnian 
Serb forces around Tuzla are 
not expected to present an im- 
mediate threat 
“If you look at the history 
of this war. the Serbs have al- 
ways backed off from a 
clearly superior force,” said a 
United Nations official. “It 
would be madness for them to 
take on the Americans.” 

But the history of the con- 
flict suggests that the Serbs 
are ready to deploy civilian 
crowds to achieve military 
goals. The American troops’ 
first encounter with Bosnians 
could be with a defiant pha- 
lanx of Bosnian Serb women 
and pensioners, in which case 


the freezing winter tempera- 
tures are likely to be the 
Americans’ best ally. 

More trouble may come 
later when the new force tries 
to do more than simply patrol 
the front At Dayton, control 
of the pivotal town of Brcko. 
40 miles north of Tuzla, was 
deferred to international arbi- 
tration. The Serbs need it be- 
cause it forms a slender 
bridge between their territo- 
ries in east and west Bosnia. 

For the government, Brcko's 
port on the river Sava is a 
gateway to Western markets. 
Without Brcko. Tuzla’s min- 
ing and chemical industries 
would have no chance of 
recovery. 

If arbitration leads — as ex- 
pected — to some form of 
compromise in which Brcko 
is shared. US troops are liable 
to find themselves policing 
the one spot in Bosnia where 
people from both sides of the 
dividing line are forced to 
mingle. 

The American troops will 
also have to contend with the 
weather in the early days of 
the deployment. If the roads 
are frozen, they should sup- 
port the incoming tanks. Just 
a few degrees above zero and 
the deployment could floun- 
der in the mud. 

The worst problem though 
is likely to be the minefields. 
There are believed to be mil- 
lions of mines of all shapes 
and sizes in the Tuzla region. 

"There are mines every- 
where. and neither side has 
maps. We have to move one 
centimetre at a tune,” said 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sverker 
Goran son. the Swedish chief 
of staff of the resident Nordic 
battalion in Tuzla. hi the past 
three weeks, his men have de- 
mined only 300 yards of road. 
A heavy snowfall will only 
complicate the problem. 

Local newspapers are al- 
ready referring to the Ameri- 
cans as a potential army of 
occupation which may want 
to hold on to the local airbase 
long after its year of peace- 
keeping is over. And there 
is widespread apprehension 
about competition for local 
girls, and the threat of Aids. 

In Bosnia, the US may find, 
it is easier to make new ene- 
mies than keep old friends. 
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Serbs can produce nerve gas, 
weapons expert says 


Richard Norton-Tayfor 


E VBDENCE that former 

Yugoslavia manufac- 
tured nerve gas — and that 
the Serbs can still produce 
it — has been uncovered 
with the help of a former 
British Army chemical- 
weapons expert 
Major David Craig said 
yesterday he had "proof 
without doubt 1 * that sarin 
— the lethal nerve gas 
released in the Tokyo 
underground earlier this 
year — had been produced 
near Potoci, five miles 
north-east of Mostar: 


Maj Craig was guided 
around the abandoned fac- 
tory by a former worker at 
the plant who says it was 
occupied by soldiers in Jan- 
uary; 1992, and the equip- 
ment removed to Serbia. 

Granada Television's 

World in Action tonight 
identifies factories which 
are still capable of produc- 
ing sarin. It says it has ob- 
tained captured Yugoslav 
army documents revealing 
Serbia's preparedness to 
wage chemical warfare. 

Craig said yesterday 
there was now “cast-iron" 
evidence that sarin was 
produced at PotocL 
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Headline news . . . Two French UN officers and a Sarajevan peruse a local paper. The Bosnian Serb leader, Radovan 
Karadzic, bas said the US-brokered peace deal will turn Sarajevo into the ‘Beirut of Europe’ photograph: peter Andrews 


Martin Walker profiles the two military men leading the peace implementation force 

US takes charge in Balkans 


JK DMIRAL Leighton 
Smith, the Nato com- 
^P^mander for Southern 
Europe responsible for Nato’s 
operations in the Balkans, 
began his career as a naval 
pilot, flying combat missions 
against North Vietnam. 

He has become the US 
navy’s leading strategist, pre- 
paring From the Sea, its stra- 
tegic doctrine for the 21st cen- 
tury — almost tailor-made for 
the Bosnian operation. 

With the cold war over, the 
US navy faced no comparable 
blue-water threat to its com- 
mand of tiie sea. Adm Smith 
refocused its mission to the 
projection of sea power 
ashore. 

The “littoral strategy” de- 
pends on aircraft carriers to 
deliver strikes deep inland, 
and tiie US marines as an am- 
phibious assault force. It 
means new missions for sub- 
marines. from firing Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles to deliv- 
ering troops ashore. 

The navy, grateful for a Jus- 
tification for keeping aircraft- 
carrier task forces, calls it 
“the most significant shift in 
maritime strategy since the 
start of the cold war". 

Flying bombers from the 
deck of an aircraft carrier 
into the “thickest anti-air- 
craft missiles defences we had 
ever seen", Adm Smith 
learned the need to attack 
missile sites first, and rescue 
all downed pilots. 

He first became known to 
the US public through the in- 
tense six-day operation to 
rescue Captain Scott 
O’Grady, shot down by Bos- 
nian Serbs in June. 



Naval strategist: Adm Smith 


When the admiral finally 
received authorisation to 
launch a full air strike cam- 
paign in September, he de- 
ployed cruise missiles as well 
as planes, and their first tar- 
gets were the command and 
control systems which ran 
the missile defences. 

He lobbied hard against the 
dual-key system, which 
required taoth the United 
Nations and Nato to agree to 
any air strikes in Bosnia. 

“You don't ever want to de- 
sign a system where there is a 
dual key again. That would be 
the first thing l would recom- 
mend against during a mili- 
tary operation,” he said when 
he took command of Nato's 
southern command In March. 

Adm Smith is also the mili- 
tary man most concerned 
about Muslim fundamental- 
ism. saying his “new hunt 
had an area of interest that 
includes 39 countries". 

He was born in Mobile. Ala- 
bama, in 1941. 


G eneral John shaii- 
kasbvlli, chairman of 
the joint chiefs of 
staff at the Pentagon, is 
counting on a successful 
Bosnian mission to bring 
him out of the shadow of 
his predecessor. General 
Colin Powell. 

Known in the military as 
“General Shall", and as 
"Shilly-Shally” to the 
Republicans in Congress, 
he went through a bumpy 
job re-confirmation by the 
Senate armed services com- 
mittee last month. 

"1 had hoped that Gen- 
eral Shall would have stood 
up against what is clearly a 
failed policy in Bosnia," 
Senator John McCain said. 
The committee chairman, 
Senator Strom Thurmond, 
publicly challenged “many 
of the decisions he has 
made and the actions he 
has taken over the last two 
years”. 

Gen Shalikashvtli has 
come to be seen as Presi- 
dent Clinton’s general. He 
was picked to be what Gen 
Powell was not: self-effac- 
ing- apolitical and low-key. 

He has dutifully carried 
out Mr Clinton's orders to 
send troops to restore de- 
mocracy in Haiti and to 
fend off renewed threats to 
Kuwait, and has been en- 
thusiastic behind the 
scenes in promoting mili- 
tary co-operation with east- 
ern European countries 
towards their eventual 
membership of Nato. 

He strongly supported Mr 
Clinton's decision to bomb 
the Bosnian Serbs to the 



‘Low-key’: Gen Shalikashvili 


peace table, and now to 
send US troops into the 
messy and dangerous busi- 
ness of peacekeeping. 

“I have a very simple test 
If it is something I cannot 
live with, then I will go for- 
ward and say I cannot and I 
will quit" he said recently. 

“One of the things that is 
irreducible to me Is that we 
don't ever foil into the trap 
of saying, what is the small- 
est force that can do the 
job. To me, it is what Is the 
correct force to do the job. 
to safeguard our soldiers.” 

He was born in Warsaw 
in 1836, the son of a Polish 
mother and a father from 
Soviet Georgia, a contract 
officer in the Polish cav- 
alry. He came to the US in 
1952, aged 16. 

Gen Shalikashvili made 
his name running Opera- 
tion Provide Comfort, the 
relief and protection mis- 
sion for the Knrds of north- 
ern Iraq after the Gulf War. 


News in brief 


Row as De Klerk calls 
Mandela ‘con-artist’ 

SOUTH AFRICA’S political row over indemnity for apartheid 
crimes heated up yesterday when the National Party of the 
deputy president F. W. de Klerk, accused President Nelson 
Mande la of trying to mislead the country. 

"President Mandela is a con-artist,” the junior partner In the 
government of national unity said in a party statement. “He is 
consistently and continuously attempting to mislead the public 
by deliberately confusing the immunity [from prosecution] of 
77 leading ANC figures with indemnity. 

On Saturday Mr De Klerk said that if General Magnus Malan 
was charged, the defence minister. Joe Modise. and his deputy. 
Ronnie Kasrils, should lose their immunity. 

Mr Mandela responded by saying Mr De Klerk was “becom- 
ing a joke”. — Reuter, Johannesburg. 


Spanish king ‘cleared* 

SPAIN’S chief prosecutor was said yesterday to have dismissed 
reports linking King Juan Carlos to two disgraced financiers who 
allegedly tried to hiapirman him over favours they had provided 
to the crown. 

Carlos Granados told Sunday newspapers he found no evidence 
of a blackmail attempt and said the king was not involved in 
dealings between his friend and fonner personal manager Ma- 
nuel Prado and the financier Javier de la Rosa. “The king Is 

outside those dealings." the prosecutor said. — Reuter. Madrid. 


Bodyguard kills Russian MP 

A RUSSIAN MP was shot dead by his bodyguard while on a 
campaign tour in Siberia, the fourth member of Russia's parlia- 
ment to be killed in less than two years, officials said yesterday. 

Sergei MarWdcmov. aged 34. was shot in the head on Saturday 
night in his hotel room in Petro vsk-Za bailsky , an interior minis- 
try spokesman said. Maritidonov had been drinking heavily with 
a local bodyguard, Fyodorov. After the shooting, Fyodorov shot 
himself and is in intensive care. — AP. Chita, Russia, 


Shevardnadze sworn in 

THE former Soviet republic of Georgia took another symbolic 
step towards stability yesterday, as Eduard Shevardnadze was 
sworn in as president in a lavish outdoor ceremony. 

Several thousand onlookers crowded on to Rustavelll avenue in 
the capital, Tbilisi, in a howling gale to watch the former Soviet 
foreign minister take the oath of office to the sound of cannon fire. 

Mr Shevardnadze stood on the steps of the paiiiament building 
where his predecessor, Zviad Gamsakhordia, was ousted in a 
coup in January 1992. The warlord coup leader, Jaba Ioseliani, 
nowsfts in jail accused of involvement in a plot to assassinate Mr 
Shevardnadze. 

In his inaugural address, Mr Shevardnadze, aged 67, vowed to 
fight against organised crime and government corruption. He has 
threatened to use force against Abkhaz separatists, but yesterday 
Offered them autonomy within a “federal" Georgia . — Andrew 
Banting, Tbilisi. 


Rwandans seized in Kenya 

KENYAN police arrested an unknown number cfRwandan 
refugees m the Nairobi area during the weekend, a former 
Rwandan government minister said yesterday. 

The former interior minister, Seth Sendashonga, visiting Nai- 
robi fromKigali, said: ‘1 have heard of several people who were 
m rested from their homes. Their families were giv pn nn r easo ns 
by the police who made the arrests." 

Meanwhile, in an apparent turnaround In policy, tin Zairian 
president, Mobutu Sese Seko, said Rwandan refuses should not 
be forced to leave the country. 

Ifis announcement, in a televised speech on Friday night was 

apparently linked to today’s planned visit by former United States 
president Jimmy Carter. —Agencies, Nairobi and Kinshasa. 


Iranian move on parties 

THE Iranian president Hashemi Rafoanjani has said he wants to 

see the introduction erf political parties In Iran, where parliamen- 
tary elections are due next year. 

“If parties are seriously formed I will support them," he said in 
a television interview on Saturday night 

Parties active before the 1979 Islamic revolution are often seen 
as foreign tods. Those In existence are “pressure groups”, accord- 
ing to commentators. — AP. Nicosia. 


Ivory Coast poll marred 

IVORY COAST held its second multi-party general election yes- 
terday with opposition parties hoping to break the ruling party’s 
post-independence monopoly on power but their supporters in 
some areas unable to vote. 

Hie mainoppasittan parties were back in the ring, after 
boycotting the October 22 presidential election, which the ruling 
Democratic Party leader, Henri KoaanBedle. won amid dashes 
that killed at least 85 people. But their two best-known leaders 
were not able to stand. The government postponed polling in the 

seat won by Laurent Gbagbo in 1900, and DjenyKobina failed to 

prove be has an Ivorian parent, as required hya disputed new 
electoral law. — Reuter. Abidjan. 


Burma faces democracy test 

BURMA 1 $ repressed democracy movement faces a key test this 
week with the reconvening of a military-sponsored convention to 

draft a new constitution, diplomats said 
Nearly 700 delegates, mostly handpicked by Burma's ruling 
State Law and Order Restoration Council (Store), will convene 
tomorrow for the National Convention, which has met intermit- 
tently since January 1993 to draft constitutional guidelines. 

The convention is dismissed as a sham by most diplomats and 
dissidents, including the principal opposition party, the National 
League for Democracy, ted by theNobel peace taureate Aung San 

Suu Kyi. —Reuter, Rangoon- 
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Rebel jets bring terror 
to the heart of Kabul 


Suzanne GoMenfaera 
hi New Delhi 

and Peter Greets In Kabul 


R EBEL jets bombed the 
Afghan capital Kabul 
yesterday, killing at 
least 37 people and wound 
ing 140 in one of the cruel- 
lest attacks on civilians in 
nearly four years of civil 
war. 

The Taliban Islamist mi- 
litia’s use of parachute 
bombs — which explode in 
mid-air, spraying shrapnel 
— left Kabul in shock. They 
dropped at least nine 
bombs*, none, bitting .mili- 
tary targets. 

“This is the most bar- 
baric war,” cried one man 
as he watched rescuers 
cover a two-year-old child, 
dragged from the dust. 
“The Taliban are more 
cruel than Genghis Khan. 
Even the Russians were not 
as bad.” 

“God will not forgive 
those who committed this,” 
said another resident. 

On a street near several 
direct hits, slabs of con- 
crete, broken glass and 
twisted metal littered the 
ground Distraught office 
workers, one bleeding from 
a gash on his forehead, 
gazed at a pile of rubble that 
had been their workplace. 

hi one of the air strikes, a 
1,1001b parachute bomb 
killed 12 people and de- 
stroyed three houses in the 
western Wazirabad dis- 
trict. . A similar bomb in 


central Qalai FatuHah dis- 
trict killed seven people. 

“It was the Taliban who 
did this,” said a policeman. 
“They can’t take the city, 
so they bomb civilians.” 

The air raid followed two 
nights of heavy fighting be- 
tween government forces 
and the Taliban, an Islam- 
ist movement dominated by 
Patban religions students. 
The bombing was the most 
deliberate attack on dvfl- 


The Taliban are 
more cruel than . . 
Genghis' Khan. 
Even the Russians 
were not as bad’ 


ians since the overthrow of 
the communist government 
in 1992 set off an fnteiwno- 
jahedin war that has killed 
30.000 in KaboL 
The Taliban emerged at 
the end of last year, claim- 
ing to be disgusted at the 
feuding that overtook the 
mo jahedin after they drove 
ont Soviet troops. Since 
September, the seminar- 
ians have been menacing 
President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani's government 
from Kabul’s southern out- 
skirts. They have defied 
efforts by the United 
Nations to find a peaceful 
solution, and vowed to in- 
stall Islamic role by force. 


The air raids came a day 
after the defence ministry 
said the government had 
captured several areas 
from the Taliban in moun- 
tains east of Kabul over the 
weekend. 

A ministry spokesman 
said the government also 
hoped to cat off supply 
lines to the PuM-Charki 
prison, nine miles east of 
Kabul, seized by the rebels 
last week. It lies near the 
Kabnl-Jalalabad road, the 
last remaining artery that 
supplies the capital with 
food and fuel. ■ 

In the past year the 
J-rebels, who have benefited 
from a loose alliance with 
antf-govermnent warlords 
in fiie north and east of the 
country, have seized con- 
trol of more than a third of 
Afghanistan. 

The Afghan government 
has accused Pakistan of sup- 
porting the rebels, and in 
September 5,000 protesters 
attacked its embassy in Ka- 
bul, killing an employee and 
lpjurlngtfae ambassador. 

Yesterday the defence 
ministry said it had “strong 
evidence” that Islamabad 
had helped repair the jets 
the rebels used. A foreign 
ministry spokesman in Is- 
lamabad rejected the 
charge. 

For its part, Pakistan has 
accused India of meddling 
In Af ghanis tan by offering 
support to President Rab- 
banj’s government. 

Peter Greste is a correspon- 
dent of Reuter news agency. 


Growing unrest in Haiti 
forces US to stay put 


Thomas Lfppman and 
Bradley Graham 
bi Washington 


political violence 
reappearing in Haiti 
as the presidential 
electi cm approaches, the Clin- 
ton administration is plan- 
ning an international mili- 
tary and police presence after 
United Nations troops leave 
in February. 

Its officials believe Haiti's 
police force is too inexperi- 
enced to keep the peace alone, 

Teams of American mili- 
tary engineers will probably 
be left in Haiti Serving and 
reserve members of the army, 
navy and air force are being 
being given budding work, 
such as repairing, roads and 
roofs. 

The US will offer training 
to Haiti’s police force under a 
five-year contract signed last 
year, and France and Canada 
have agreed to help provide a 
residual constabulary. 

Haiti is due to elect a suc- 
cessor to President Jean- Ber- 
trand Aristide on December 
17. An orderly transition Of 
power and withdrawal of the 
UN peacekeeping troops on 
schedule are politically vital 
to Mr Clinton. 

The p r ogr am me depends on 
President Aristide leaving 
office after a single term, as 
the constitution requires, and 
he has added an element of 
doubt by suggesting that be 
win consider staying on for 
three more years. 

US officials say the govern- 


Turkish Islamists aim for power 


The Welfare Party /s on course for a green 
revolution in next month's general election, 
writes Jonathan Rugman in Ankara 
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A bdullah gul is 

dressed in a well-cut 
BUlt and tie. The MP 
may be the deputy leader of 
Turkey’s Islamic revivalist 
Welfare Party, Refeh, but be 
speaks good English and 
seems to have been schooled 
within the political traditions 
of the West 

Such is his charm that Mr 
Cul is often given, the task of 
explaining Welfare's policies 
to suspicious foreigners. Yet 
his message is unmistakably 
radical, a direct challenge to 
Turkey’s unique status as the 
only secular democracy 
among 52 Muslim countries. 

“This is the end of the 
republican period.” Mr Gul 
says flatly. "If 60 per cent of 
Ankara's population is living 
in shacks, then the secular 
system has failed and we defi- 
nitely want to change it” 

With a general election less 
than a month away, and Wel- 
fare performing well in the 


opinion polls. Mr Gul’s mes- 
sage cannot be ignored. 

An opinion poll by the True 
Path Party of the prime min- 
ister, Tansa Ciller, puts the 
Islamists in second place, 
3 per cent behind True Path, 
while other parties rank Wel- 
fare first 

Last year Welfare made 
sweeping gains in local elec- 
tions, winning the mayoral- 
ties of Ankara and Istanbul 
and 20 per cent of the vote. 
Next month it is aiming for 
30 per cent — enough to form 
Turkey’s next government 

That percentage will proba- 
bly be difficult to achieve, be- 
cause of the vote is frag- 
mented between numerous 
left and rightwing secular 
parties, which have, however, 
not united to combat Welfere. 

Fifteen years after the last 
military coup, many Turks 
are disillusioned with the fail- 
ure of secular politicians to 
tackle their mounting social 


and economic grievances. An- 
alysts agree that Welfere will 
attract a large protest vote. 

"They are a serious politi- 
cal force.” said a Western dip- 
lomat in Ankara. "Very pur- 
poseful. very organised. They 
are preying upon real struc- 
tural problems that need to be 
solved. If Welfare comes to 
power, will it still be one man, 
one vote?” 

The party says it wants to 
nhniigh un -i<dami c bank inter- 
est rates and pull Turkish 
troops out of the war zone of 
the mainly Kurdish south- 
east, where vague talk of 
“Muslim brotherhood” be- 
tween Turks and Kurds has 
won it much support 

Mrs Ciller is standing on a 
rightwing law and order plat- 
form, with leading security 
duels standing beside her as 
wmriirifltes She has taken tea 
With religious leaders and is 
anxious to present herself as 
a good Mushm. But in Europe 
she presents the election as a 
straightforward contest be- 
tween pro-Western reformers 
and Islamic fundamentalism. 

Her opposition to funda- 
mentalism has won her broad 
secular establishment sup- 


that of Cefi 
an Istanbul industri- 
alist and the first Turkish 
Jew attempting to enter par- 
liament since 1957. "I see Wel- 
fare as the major challenger. 
MrKamhl says. 

Welfare’s leader. Necmettin 
Erbakan, is vehemently anti- 
Jewish and has blamed Chris- 
tian Armenians for Turkey’s 
social ills. 

‘'Europe is a continent of 
drug addicts — a cauldron of 
intrigue and oppression,” Mr 
Erbakan said recently, de- 
scribing Welfare’s mission to 
“forge the world unity of 
Islam and rescue the West”. 

Oguzhan Asilturk. one of 38 
Welfare MPs in the 440-seat 
parliament, refuses to rule 
out the possible introduction 
of Islamic sharia law, be- 
cause, he says, he does not 
want to hurt the feelings of 
Welfare’s supporters. 

At tiie municipal level. Wel- 
fare has been more restrained 
— championing beadscarves 
against mini-skirts, promis- 
ing to ban prostitution, de- 
scribing ballet as indecent, 
demolishing “obscene” stat- 
ues and painting bollards in 
Istanbul an Islamic green. 



ment does not want to keep 
troops in Haiti, especially if, 
it will have 20,000 patrolling 
Bosnia by then. 

They envisage measures to 
reinforce the Haitian police 
and legal systems, minimise 
violence, and give Haitian cit- 
izens confidence in their gov- 
ernment They foresee bilat- 
eral arrangements between 
Haiti and other countries, to 
shore up internal security. 

After tiie US military inter- 
vention. the Haitian armed 
forces were dissolved and an 
interim public security force 
was established, drawn 
largely from screened former 
soldiers. 

A new police academy was 
set up under the guidance of 
the US justice department to 
train an entirely new cadre of 
police officers, not just to pat- 
rol the streets but for such 


other security work as guard- 
ing the president and minis- 
ters and policing airports. 

Planning the new security 
arrangement is complicated 
because “the current govern- 
ment is not in a position to 
commit the next one,” Jean 
Casimir. Haiti’s ambassador 
to Washington, said. 

One of the s trong est con- 
gressional critics of Washing- 
ton's Haitian policy and Fr 
Aristide, the Republican Rep- 
resentative Porter Goss from 
Florida, said the time had 
come to end Haiti’s depen- 
dence on “artificial stabilis- 
ers” such as foreign security 
forces. 

The White House would dis- 
cover that Haiti was “a crown 
jewel of its foreign policy that 
turns out to have a very sharp 
point on it”— Washington 
Post 


C HINA has escalated 
military threats 
against Taiwan with 
large-scale exercises 
involving live shelling of 
beaches, an assault by tanks 
decked with red flags and t he 
first display of new Russian 
Su-27 fighters. 

In a clear attempt to influ- 
ence the outcome of parlia- 
mentary elections in Taiwan 
next Saturday, Chi nese s tate 
television broadcast extensive 
footage of what amounted to a 
mock invasion by the People's 
Liberation Army (FLA). 

China, which considers Tai- 
wan a rebel province, calcu- 
lates that such a display of 
military power will scare vot- 
ers away from pro-Indepen- 
dence candidates. Beijing has 
repeatedly threatened to in- 
vade if Taiwan declares 
Independence. 

Taiwan’s president, Lee 
Teng-hui. responded yester- 
day by calling on the island’s 
21 million inhabitants to stick 
together. Other officials 
accused Beijing of trying to 
derail Taiwanese democracy. 

The PLA war-games 
centred on Dongshan Island 
off China’s south-eastern Fu- 
jian province, which faces 
Taiwan. "This is because the 
terrain, climate and waters of 
Dongshan Island are exactly 
like those in Taiwan,” said 
the Beijing-controlled Hong 
Kong newspaper Wen Wei Po. 

Chinese television showed 
aircraft battleships, tanks, 
marines and paratroopers 
taking part in a combined as- 
sault on beaches controlled 
by the “blue army” — code 
for Taiwanese forces. 

“Our military has the deter- 
mination and the capability 


to safeguard national sover- 
eignty and territorial unity,” 
it said. 

China has held 13 military 
exercises this year, including 
missile tests off the Taiwan 
coast but none was reported 
in such detail by Beijing’s 
tightly controlled media 

Hie latest muscle-flexing 
follows reports that the Com- 
munist Party’s central mili- 
tary commission has set up a 
new joint command centre in 
Fujian to prepare far possible 
action against Taiwan. 

Taiwan has ordered F-16 
and Mirage aircraft from the 
US and France in a effort to 
redress the military balance, 
but these will not be fully op- 
erational until 1997. 

“They want us to know 
they can act on tbeir threats." 
said Andrew Yang, a military 
expert at the Chinese Council 
of Advanced Policy Studies In 
Taipei. "People are vers - con- 
cerned about the strength of 
the Chinese military.” 

He said younger PLA offi- 
cers were pressing for prompt 
military action to exploit gaps 
in Taiwan’s defences. 

Wen Wei Po confirmed that 
sections of the PLA wanted to 
use force soon. It described 
the troops bs “full of fight”, 
adding: “Some say they hope 
to be able to make a real con- 
tribution during their period 
of service for the protection of 
the motherland's unity." 

0 The south China province 
of Hainan executed 20 people 
convicted of murder, robbery, 
rape and other serious crimes 
in a stogie day, its local news- 
paper reported. A court in the 
provincial capital Haikou 
sentenced 34 people at a pub- 
lic rally on Friday, of whom 
20 were executed immedi- 
ately, the Hainan Daily said. 
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Anti-corruption candidate tests 
Mugabe party’s credibility 


Andrew Moktrum fat Harare 


T HE credibility of President 
Robert Mugabe’s govern- 
ment is on trial to a hotly con- 
tested Harare by election con- 
tested at the weekend by a 
fiery Independent Margaret 
Dongo. and the ruling party’s 
choice, Vivian Mwashita. 

The results are expected 
today, but monitors believe 
the electoral deck was stacked 
against Ms Dongo. They claim 


that tiie voters' roll was rid- 
dled with errors and suspi- 
cious entries, including foe 
names of dead people. 

Ms Dongo has fhced an up- 
hill struggle since being 
drummed out of the ruling 
Zanu-PF last year for criticis- 
ing high-level corruption. 

The election took place 
amid widespread anger at a 
parliamentary vote last week 
to award Mr Mugabe and MPS 
salary rises of more than 
100 per cent 
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In modern-day Salford, where Coronation Street is supposedly 
located, the Rovers Return would in all probability be caught in 
the crack-war cross-fire, yet, on screen, it defiantly remains 
the snuggest of bars. In reality, the women of the Street would 
be threatened by rapists or muggers, yet, on television, they 
are menaced by a local flasher, played for laughs. 
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Trees work precisely the opposite way to humans. They take In carbon dioxide 
and release pure oxygen instead, cleaning our air supply. Line a road with trees 
and you'll reduce the atmospheric pollution by up to ninety percent. That's why 
we’re working to Increase Britain's tree cover with the Esso Living Tree Campaign, 
making the land a cleaner, healthier place to live. Oh, and nicer to look at, too. 
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The voice of 
fearless dissent 

China must think again ^Ip 




^ / 


CHINA is changing at a pace which takes even the most 
frequent visitor by surprise: but some things do not 
change. 

The persecution of the dissident Wei Jing sheng , 
formally arrested last week after he had already been 
held incommunicado for nearly 20 months, is a 
reminder just how much of Betting’s political culture 
remains hopelessly "backward" — to use a familiar 
Chinese term. 

First imprisoned in 1979, Mr Wei enjoyed just six 
months of liberty before being scooped up a g ain by the 
police last year. 

Perhaps it is now regarded as a sign of progress that 
he has actually been charged. Chinese citizens may be 
confined for even longer under •’administrative regula- 
tions” without appearing in court The Foreign Minis- 
try in Beijing claims that “proper judicial procedures” 
were followed. But what sort of procedure permits 
interrogation leading to charges over such a lengthy 
period of time? 

Mr Wei refused to keep silent after being released on 
parole a few months short of expiry of his original 15- 
year sentence. 

He the continuing legacy of Maoism in 

current political life and wrote that the people should 
“dare to insist on their rights”. If they did so, he 
predicted, “the rulers (will) have no choice but to back 
off”. 

Rhetorical statements such as this are automatically 
labelled as “counter-revolutionary” in China. They may 
now form the basis far the official charge against him of 
"engaging in activities to overthrow the government". , 
Whatever the evidence, it can hardly have taken 20 
months to collect Beijing appears to have waited until 
relations thawed with the US and the chances of joining I 
the World Trade Organisation improved before an- 
nouncing the arrest 

Mr Wei’s name has been a rec ur r in g theme in the ' 
struggle for political reform in Obina. Famously in 1979, 
he urged that democracy should become the “fifth 
modernisation” in addition to the four types cf techni- 
cal modernisation then being promoted. 

But his real crime was to criticise Deng Xiaoping on 
the “Democracy Wall” which Mr Deng was using to 
attack hzs own political opponents. Ten years later, the 
revival of political dissent which led to the Beijing 
Massacre began with a petition railing far Mr Wei's 
release. 

The same call has been revived by some protesters 
this year. 

Mr Wei typifies a tradition of fearless dissent, going 
bade to the early decades of this century, which is much 
more threatening to the regime than the critiques of 
exiled intellectuals and former student activists. 
Though less well-known than some of these, his is the 
authentic voice of protest which must surely be recog- 
nised before long by the Nobel peace prize c om mittee. 

The kindest view of Bey mg’s action is that it may 
have been taken by hardliners in the security apparatus 
who are quite happy to create a negative impression 
abroad. 

Even if this is wishful thinking, let us pretend it is not 
so to give President Jiang Zemin the chance to think 
Chancellor Kohl and the German parliament 
have expressed their dismay. Britain and the other EU 
countries should do no less. 


Letters to the Editor 


Race issues on the wrong track! be freed from the poverty trap 


M M JfHY do anti-racists 
ttfl# keep shooting them- 
WW selves in the foot? 
When tee Mat's supremo, Paul 
Condon, invited black commu- 
nity leaders to help fight street 
crime, no nm> riiallwrig Bri the 
statistics; nevertheless, the 
move was condemned as rac- 
ist because it targeted blade 
criminals. This was a tactical 
error, which badly dented 
black credibility, because who 
would listen to future com- 
plaints about unfair tar geting 
cf black people if even valid 
targeting was resisted? 

Now Diane Abbott (Letters, 
November 23) has done it 
again. She argues teat How- 
ard's Immigration Bill must 
be racist if it affects blacks 


disproportionately. But what 
nan she mean? That more 
Mflrfcc than whites are likely 
to be here — and working — 
illegally? Abbott needs to cor- 
rect the impression given by 
her letter that she is shielding 
offenders simply because they 
are black. 

Any move to ti ghten immi- 
gration has to be handled sen- 
sitively to avoid any taint of 
discrim ination.Th ere is an 
equal OnUS On «*v n w i imHy 
Opposition spokesmen to 
avoid misusing the “racism” 
charge, which is in danger of 
losing all force. 

Christopher Turner. 

3 Warham Road, 

Otford, 

Sevenoaka, Kent 


U NDER the EfTs proposed 
plan to ban the freedom of 


VP plan to ban the freedom of 
speech of racists, I noticed 
that one of the proposals was 
teat it would be illegal to deny 
the occurrence of crimes 
against humanity. Bearing in 
mind that ilia deliberate tar- 
geting of civilians in w a rti me 
is in direct contravention of 
the Geneva Convention, does 
this mean teat those who deny 
that it is a crime against hu- 
manity would be prosecuted? 
Would John Major and the 
other Tory MPs who denied 
that there was anything 
wrong with bombing Baghdad 
during the Gulf war be pros e - 
cuted? Or those vile people 
who still, after all these years, ! 
claim that what the Ameri- 


j cans did in Vietnam was no 
I problem at all? Or would it 
just be tiie poor old semi- 
literate yobbo down the pub, 
i who hasn’t actually napalmed 
any ethnic minorities, who 
would be hdd up by the moral 
l establishment as being, the 
scum of the earth? 

Any law which seeks to 
police our thoughts or our 
speech will always be used | 
against tee powerless, never! 
against those who are in a 
position to actually do some- 
thing about their unattractive 
beliefs. I know which ones I 
think are more of a threat to 

humanity. 

Jean Molloy. 

25a Theodore Road, 

London SE13 6HT. 


L AST month, we were 
warned toy Bast Sussex 


In the dock 
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Spent force 


O VER two months ago, tee 
Port of Liverpool employ- 


A cautious divorce 

The vote will leave Unionists unmoved 


“IF THERE is one thing more than another that is dear 
and shining through this whole Constitution,” declared 
Eamon De Valera in 1937, “it is the feet that the people 
are masters.” 

Ireland’s constitution embodies that sovereignty in a 
power of referendum which has been used to define the 
nature of modem Ireland on 18 occasions, most recently 
and narrowly in Friday’s vote which produced a 50.3 
per cent majority in favour of abolishing the ban on 
divorce which had existed since the foundation of foe ; 
Irish state. 

Narrow it may have been, but the rules are the rules, 
and the Irish government is now as folly entitled to | 
press ahead with divorce legislation as if its plans had ; 
received overwhelming endorsement. Friday’s vote was 1 
no pyrehic victory, because the majority for reform j 
marks a clear shift in Irish opinion since foe issue was ; 
last put to the people in 1986, when it was defeated by 63- 
37 per cent 

The government can therefore be confident that the 
flow of opinion is in foe direction of foe more secular 
approach which has been evident in Irish politics since 
at least the election of Mary Robinson as president of 
foe Republic. 

The result is welcome in purely social policy terms, 
qnri genuinely shows that the Republic is less clerically 
dominated than it once was. 

However, it might be a mistake to i m a gin e, as same 
do, that foe result will make the Republic more 
attractive to Northern Irish opinion and thus ease foe 
path of foe stalled peace process at some later date. 

The reason for this caution is that the divorce 
referendum is only the latest of several attempts by 
well -meaning secular politicians in foe south to alter 
the Irish constitution so as to make it less threatening 
to Unionists. 

None of these has had any significant effect, least of 
all foe much more explicitly conciliatory 1972 vote to 
remove foe special position, of the Roman Catholic 
church in the Irish constitution, which was carried by 
an overwhelming 84 per cent If that made little 
difference, then it is unlikely that Friday’s vote will do 
so either. 

The one Irish referendum which may just make the 
north sit up and take notice is foe one that has not 
taken place yet This is foe vote on foe maintenance of 
Articles 2 and 3 of the Republic's constitution, which 
make an implicit territorial claim to the six comities of 
the north. Atony Irish leaders have flirted with trying to 
repeal these clauses as part of the search for peace. This 
year’s Anglo-Irish framework document again envis- 
ages such a vote eventually. But whether even this — 
as suming that it was carried — would persuade Union- 
ist opinion in favour of the all-Ireland dimension must 
remain open to doubt In the north, too, foe people are 
masters. 


V-/Port of Liverpool employ- 
ers tried to make most of its 
dockers do more overtime 
work by dismissing the rest. If 
the dockers' union bad called 
a strike its ftmds would have 
been seized by the courts, so 
the dockers struck without 
union, support. The employ- 
ers, helped by social welfare 
services, are trying to break 
that strike. Men on the unem- 
ployment register who refuse 
offers of dock work are threat- 
ened with loss of social secu- 
rity money. 

The rights and wrongs of 
this are not being debated in 
Britain because press and 
broadcasting are ignoring it 
This suppression of news is 
not decreed by the sort of 
government which ruled tee 
Soviet Union and Third Reich, 
so is it the result of a gentle- 
men’s agreement? And who 
are the gentlemen? John 
Major, Tony Blair, the British 
Employers Federation are cer- 
tainly among than, but there 
must be others. 

Alasdair Gray. 

James Reiman. 

Tom Leonard. 

Bernard MacLaverty. 
Glasgow. 

(addresses supplied). 
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R EADING Hugo Young 
(The Lady's for Earning, 


Passing on the cost of heritage 


T HE V&A belongs to the 
people, and the people 


I people, and the people 
should be able to view their 
common heritage without 
charge. But revenue is 
required. Why then do our 
museums and galleries not fol- 


low the ways of the former 
USSR and charge an admis- 
sion fee to willing tourists and 
eager visitors from overseas? 
Mark Evans. 

8 New Bond Street, 

London W1Y OSH 


A laddish act of omission 


I WAS disappointed that in 
Clare Armitstead’s article 


"THE Scottish postal dispute 
I has implications through- 


I has implications through- 
out the tJK For same time. 
Royal Mail seems to have been 
pursuing a policy cf re p lacing 
permanent post delivery staff 
with short-term or temporary 
workers. Is this another exam- 
ple cf the sbart-termism that 
plagues the British economy? 
The quick fix and fast back. 
Nick Hayes. 

44 Grove Hill 
London £18 2JG. 


■ Clare Armitstead’s article 
on th <» prevailing “laddish- 
ness" in London theatres (No- 
vember 22) no mention was 
made of The Orange Tree’s or 
Hampstead Theatre’s seasons 
of plays by women writers — 
both cf which were specifi- 
cally designed to rectify the 
imbalance about which she 
rightly seems so concerned. 

If we are really concerned 
about the narrowing cf per- 
spectives resultant upon the 
rebirth of a male hegemony, 
we must be sure that none of 
os are complictt in this. 
Jenny Topper. 

Hampstead Theatre, 

Swiss Cottage Centre, 

London NW3 3EX. 


the last paragraph refer to 
“weD-knockered” versions of 
women in the theatre? “Well- 
knackered" would appear to 
limit the roles available even 
more than already stated 
James Ramsay. I 

86 Wincheap, 

Canterbury, 

Kent CTl 3RS. 


II (The Lady's for Earning, 
November 23) on Lady 
Thatcher’s self-seeking career 
since she fell from the grace 
(arguably) held whan she left , 
Downing Street, I was | 
reminded that we gave her a ! 
nice little handshake to fi- 
nance a private office and 1 
team. It was argued that be- 
cause of her years as Prime 
Minister she was going to fece 
continuing costs arising from ! 
her Parliament ary years, 
which it was only proper that 
public funds should meet 
The sum was quite substan- 
tial, I recall. Do we still pay 
her this? And if so, since she 
and the dubious Foundation, 
are clearly now profiting from 
those same years of Parlia- 
mentary service, shouldn’t 
she be required to reimburse 
the public purse. It would ac- 
cord with her stem principles 
regarding public spending. 
Stanley Walinets. 

Greenacres, 

Mickleton, 

Barnard Castie. 

Co Durham DL12 OLG. 


L_ warned by East Sussex 
County Council that, as a 
result of Treasury policy, they 
were being forced to {dan cuts 
for our schools. These pre- 
dicted cuts, which they them- 
selves described as “appall- 
ing”, include: 

• 614 fewer teachers than are 
needed to maintain present 
standards in the county, with 
small schools feeing closure, 
and all schools feeing even 
more crowded classrooms. 

• An end to the whole school 
library service; an end to the 
whole Arts and Museum Ser- 
vice; an end to all French 
teaching in primary schools. 

• Drastic cuts in music, 
special needs teaching, and 
the provisions of grants, 
awards, bursaries and travel 
funds. 

• Real doubt about the sur- 
vival of nursery education. 

In each of the past five 
years, the pupil/teacher ratio 
for Eng lish state schools has 
worsened. Schools now face a 
duster of rapidly rising costs: 
pupil numbers are climbing; 
classrooms are expected to be 
equipped with computers; the 
National Curriculum de- 
mands more books and more 
training for staff; the number 
cf children who are deemed to 
have special educational 
needs has risen by 28 pa- cent 
since 1991. Our schools need 


bigger budgets simply to 
maintain current spending 
per pupU. Yet. in each of the 
last three years, national 
spending on schools has fallen 
in real terms. 

This is simply unacceptable. 
We are children's writers and 
have based our lives on the 
idea that children should en- 
joy reading and learning, that 
their intellects and imagina- 
tions deserve to be stimulated 
and encouraged. We find it 
inconceivable that a modern 
society can countenance an 
education system of such 
poverty. 

We write now, on the eve of 
the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s budget speech, to urge 
him to reverse this inexcus- 
able decline. History, as well 
as tiie electorate, will judge 
him harshly If he fails. 
Quentin Blake. 

Raymond Briggs. 

Anthony Buckeridge. 
Anthony Masters. 

Joan Aiken. 

David Armitage. 

Ronda Armitage. 

Brian Moses. 

Hilda Often. 

ValBIro. 

Philip Dupasquier. 

East Sussex Schools 
Campaign, 

cJo Ilford and Kingston 

School 

Kingston. 

Near Lewes, E Sussex 


A Country Diary 


Cross purpose 


W HILE stuck at home with 
a broken arm, I decided 


P AWLEY’S crossword of! 
November 24 was the 


I N regard to M Wilde’s letter 
(Phallic symbols of inequal- 


■ (Phallic symbols of inequal- 
ity. November 23) should not 


to survey 100 consecutive let- 
ters in the Guardian. I discov- 
ered that 70 per cent erf all 
letters printed were written 
by men. Where are the 
women I used to meet regu- 
larly on the letters page in 
Thatcher’s day? Have we 
given up or been edited out? 
Pauline Bagg. 

77 Monswood Avenue, 
Waltham Abbey. 

Essex EN9 1LD. 


I November 24 was the , 
hardest I’ve yet encountered ' 
— its position on the page 
precluded quartering the 1 
paper in the nor mal manner 
and made it most unwieldly. I 
Gordon Smith. | 

41 Queen Square, 

Glasgow G41 2BD. j 


Please include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT: Nearly 
every week. In addition to reg- 
ular tripe into the hlDs, I have 
my own local walk from tee 
house. It is just six mSes long, 
only reaches a maximum 
height above sea level of 764 
feet but with all the little ups 
and downs, probably involves 
1,000 feet of ascent and descent 
Without stopping, when I feel 
feiriy fit I can do it in two 
hours; if Tto below par or just 
lazy. It can tata three hours. I 
must have done the walk 
scores of times, but it is never 
boring or commonplace, for 
throughout the circular round, 
provided the weather is 
reasonable, I can study the 
glorious panorama of the Lake- 
land falls, the HowgUls and 
many cf the Yorkshire hills 
stretched in an unbroken lira* 
all round the horizon. Every 
week they look different the 
sunshine and the doud shad- 
ows showing ever-changing 
patterns. Sometimes the hitis 
look very far away, many of 
them hidden in cloud or 
caught in a sudden shower, but 


on other days of cloudless 
skies they seem almost within 
throwing distance and I ache 
to be striding their heights. 
One day last week the walk 
achieved tare perfection: al- 
most unbelievable clarity, with 
even small crags in the Conis- 
ton fells dearly visible and the 
first snows of winter timowing 
everything into even sharper 
relief, the sun was glistening 
on the snow on Harter EeU so 
that, although I knew it was no 
more than a light covering, it 
looked like an alpine glacier. 
My walk takes in Kendal golf 
course, with views as exten- 
sive as from any coarse in the 
country, and tee uplifted lime- 
stone promenades of Cunswick 
Scar and Scout Scar, from 
which you see nothing that is 
not supremely beautiful — 
familiar hills, a sunlit estuary, 
a triangle of sea, woodlands 
and long green valleys reach- 
ing up to the heights. All this, 
and grass, not stones, under- 
foot And probably nobody in 
sight 

A HARRY GRIFFIN 


Fortune frowns on spreading happiness 


Endpiece 


Roy Hattersley 


W HEN I first noticed 
her, foe lady in the 
elaborate hat was 
right at the back of 
the queue. It was the hat 
which attracted my attention. 
But it was the speed with 
which she turned the pages of 
my book which distracted me 
from the work cf writing 
“Love to Dad" and “Happy 
Christmas. Jack" in the copies 
which woe slid towards me 
across the table that Water- 
stones had generously set up 
just inside their front door. It 
was not a long queue, so she 
was only halfway through by 
the time she stood before me. 
No doubt that is why she 
asked, “Is it like your Guard- 
ian articles?" I temporised, 
“Well . . Then the lady in j 
the elaborate hat explained 
her dilemma. “I want a birth- 
day present for my son and be 
hates your Guardian articles.” | 
It was foolish of me to imag- 


ine that writing a book about 
i the joyous absurdity of politi- 
1 cal life would exorcise the 
custard pie demon which has 
so often splattered me. But at 
1 least this year, thanks to 
early reviews and a radio 
series, 1 was spared the 
author's greatest book tour 
humiliation: a young lady in 
camouflaged denims and calf- 
length combat boots who 
switches on her tape recorder 
and asks. “What exactly is 
your book about?” 

Indeed, there was only one 
memorable local radio inci- 
dent in the whole month, and 
that was nothing worse than 
an elderly chat show host 
who suggested that my politi- j 
cal career has been preju- 
diced by lack of gravitas. My 
critic, despite his advanced 
age, had shoulder-length hair, 
a beard like seaweed on a 
breakwater, and a barrel- 
sized belly which was barely- 
contained by his bright 
orange T-shirt. So I thought it 
right to accept his advice 
about dignity with a little 
caution. I only mailed when 
he said (as if he was breaking 
the news gently) that he had 


caught me singing on televi- 
sion earlier in the day. 

The song, I immediately 
explain in my own defence, 
was essential to the story with 
which I was attempting to in- 
gratiate myself with the view- 
ers. Back in 1983 — during my 
less- than- triumphant cam- 
paign for the Labour leader- 
ship — I was leaving the West 
End production of Mr Cinders 
when I was confronted by a 
television crew, complete with 
Julia Somerville. Ms 
Somerville, who had not then 
achieved her present emi- 
nence, bore bad news: the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers Union had decided not to 
consult its members before 
choosing which candidate to 
support and had declared for 
Neil Kinnock. How, Ms Som- 
erville more or less asked, did 
it feel to be pronounced politi- 
cally dead on tiie steps of the 
Fortune Theatre? 

1 blame what followed on 
hysteria. All I could think of 
was the hit song from the 
show. "When Tm sad,** I said, 
“2 always give myself some 
good advice. Listen, and F11 
tell you all about it” The reci- 


tative over, I moved on to the 
chorus. “Even when the dark- 
est ctoads are in tiie sky/ You 
mustn’t sigh and you mustn't 
cry/ Spread a little happiness 
as you go by." Z was about to 
inquire, "Whafs the use cf 
worrying and feeling blue?", 
when I regained my sanity 
and noticed that the red light 
was nb -fcpring on the camera. 
After a little persuasion, Ms 
Somerville agreed to go 


The chat show host 
suggested that my 
political career has 
been prejudiced by 
fack of gravitas 


through the whole ghastly 
business again. She repeated 
her question and I replied, 
“The fight is not over. I still 
expect to win." My perfor- 
mance was adjudged too bor- 
ing to be included in the next 
day's news bulletin. 

Apart from the chat show 


strictures, nobody complained 
about the reenactment of my 
1983 trauma. Perhaps viewers j 
shared my belated belief that \ 
it would have been best for my 1 
personal rep u tation — and the i 
public esteem of my trade — if 
I had allowed my original 
reaction to bo broadcast I 
hope that they had come to 
ptfypditicans who fear that if 
they are seen laughing, people 
assume that they are never 
serious about anything. But it 
may be that l escaped censure 
because sententious viewers 
felt that they had a more seri- 
ous complaint to make. There 
was great resentment about 
the size of my poppy. The 
angry letters did not concern 
ostentation, but lese-majeste. If 
a small poppy was good 
enough So r the Queen Mother, 

I was told, it should have been 
good enough for me. As I com- 
posed my apology, I gave 
thanks that 1 had not told my 
Queen Mother story during 
the programme. 

Choosing which anecdote to 
tell was the hazard cf the 
whole tour. The Denis Healey 
story which aids with the 
great man warning the vice- 


chief erf the general staff "Go 
on arguing, and I’m going to 
crawl under the table and 
chew your balls off” never 
seemed quite right for the “lit- 
erary" lunches which provin- 
cial newspapers organised for 
readers of their women's 
pages. I usually replaced it 
with accounts of what hap- 
pened after a waiter at the 
Dorchester interrupted my 
lunch with British Leyland to 
tell me. ‘“There’s a gentleman 
outside fo see you. Says his 
name is Michael Heselttne.” 

The attraction of the older 
generation was confirmed 
after the Poyles lunch at 
which the top table read, from 
right to left, Walden, Kauftnan 
Callaghan. Hattersley. Healey 
and Foot A group of young ad- 
vertising executives said that 
it had been worth every 
penny. “Like seeing Spitting 
linage, live." But only juk. 

At least I survived the book 
tour without ending this 
column with one of those de- 
meaning little messages. You 
know the sort of thing- "Who 
Goes Home? Scenes From 
Political Life, by Roy Hatters- 
ley (Uttie Brown. £17.99),” 
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Peace terms with 
the last enemy 


Commentary 


Mark 

Lawson 


T HIS Is not another 
article about Rose 
West, but her trial was 

in large part con- 
cerned wife death — bleak, 
terrible, unexpected, painful 
geatb without preparation or 
&re*ell — and, coinciden- 
tally or not death has hung 
heavy in the air this 
weekend. 

A reported 10,000 television 
viewers have contacted the 
BSCS programme. The Book- 
worm, to secure fee words of 
an obituary poem by an un- 
taownhand — “Do not stand 
at my grave and weep /I am 
not there. I do not sleep” — 
read at fee funeral of a Brit- 
ish soldier and reprised by 
his father on the programme. 
And, in Saturday’s Daily 
Mrfi, the actress Sarah Miles 
revealed how her late hus- 


band, fee playwright Robert 
Bolt, had apparently nicked 
the cigarette and drained the 
beer glass of her friend Lady 
“Kanga" Tryon. who was 
paying her condolences at 
fee Bolt home, in a rather 
hedonistic hint of his spirit 
presence. 

In these two stories and in 
many other recent ones, we 
witness another stage in the 
human struggle with extinc- 
tion and a chance to con- 
sider, as it were, fee state of 
fee dark. 

Sarah Miles, a keen spiritu- 
alist, something of a British 
Shirley MacLaine, rather 
represents her own party in 
these matters, but her testi- 
mony deserves examination. 
The actress told Lynda Lee- 
Potter of Lady Tryon’s odd 
experience: “Suddenly, her 
lit cigarette completely dejna- 
terialised and her beer was 
drunk . . . she believed feat it 
was a sign from Robert feat 
what she was saying was 
right and Kanga has never 
got over it It was lovely for 
me. because it had been hap- 
pening to me alone.'’ 

So it was not the first time. 
Poor Ms Miles, then, settling 
down for a drink and a ciga- 
rette of an evening, never 


knowing if she would be able 
to finish them. Here is an 
image of fee immortal soul as 
somewhere between magi- 
cian and skinflint In all tha t 
human beings had thought 
about the afterlife, few can 
have envisaged this: that the 
dead cadge fags. But fee ac- 
tress may only represent an 
extreme example of a general 
trend. A cleric recently said 
to me feat the dirty little 


And now, courtesy 
of Ms Miles, the 
spectral cocktail 
party guest 


secret of the established 
churches was that almost no 
worshippers believed fee ver- 
sion of the afterlife set down 
in doctrine: their faith lay, if 
in anything, in reincarna- 
tion, household ghosts, free 
and river spirits. And now, 
courtesy of Ms Miles, the 
spectral cocktail party guest. 

The same drift away from 
conventional Christianity is 
represented by the Book- 
worm Poem, as we must call 


it in the absence of other ac- 
creditation, although that 
word “worm” is something of 
a problem in this context. It 
does, I think, represent a sig- 
nificant development in Brit- 
ish obsequies. The previous 
national standard oration 
over fee corpse — Canon 
Scott-Holland’s “Death Is 
nothing- at all. 1 have only 
slipped away into fee next 
room ..." was consciously 
Christian, redolent of heaven 
and physical reunion with 
fee dear departed. 

But the two funeral verses 
that now challenge Scott-Hol- 
lan’s canonical status — fee 
Bookworm Poem and what 
we may call the Hugh Grant 
Poem (Auden’s "Stop all the 
clocks ...”) are resolutely 
n on-theological and, by eccle- 
siastical standards, cheer- 
less. The Auden Is a shriek of 
grist, denying any comfort in 
bereavement "For nothing 
now can come to any good.” 
The Bookworm Poem offers 
only fee consolations of ecol- 
ogy: “i am a thousand winds 
that blow / lam the diamond 
glints on snow /I am the 
gentle autumn's rain.” 

This is interesting, because 
where Bookworm’s last tak- 
ing of the national poetic 
temperature — the recent 
poll of favourites, won by 
Kipling's If — suggested a 
country deluding itself with 
gruffly sentimental litera- 
ture, its foray into the vale- 
diction hit parade indicates a 
growing accommodation 
wife fee unplessantness of 

existence. 

This relative hard-headed- 
nesa about death is also rep- 
resented by what can only be 
seen as a new maturity in the 
media and public life about 
terminal illness. In an ex- 


traordinary phenomenon 
which began last year, Den- 
nis Potter, Paul Eddington, 
Marti Caine and Sir Robert 
Stephens all gave interviews 
within weeks, in some cases 
even within days, of then- 
deaths. These were cases 
quite distinct from fee com- 
mon occurence, always a sta- 
tistical likelihood, of a celeb- 
rity dying shortly after 
meeting a journalist These 
people knew feat they had lit- 
tle time to live and chose to 
speak publicly of their ap- 
proaching end. These last tes- 
taments had amazing power: 
Potter swigging from a flask 
of morphine and speaking to 
Channel 4’s Without Walls of 
the last blossom he would see 
outside his writing window, 
a tear rolling down Edding- 
ton's radiation-blackened 
face as be spoke to BBC2's 
Face To Face of his hope feat 
his epitaph would be: “He did 
nohann.” 


The dead, who get 
no vote about the 
video rights, have 
a right to privacy 


Some have found some- 
thing queasy in these elev- 
entb-hour appearances — Ed- 
dington and Stephens were, 
at one level, promoting their 
just-published life stories — 
but it is easy to see that, in 
such circumstances, an auto- 
biography would become a 
vital message in a bottle. 
Also, In a world heavy wife 
literature to help fee rela- 
tives of fee dead — of which 
the Bookworm Poem is a 


merely the latest example — 
fee Potter and Eddington 
television interviews may 
represent fee beginnings of a 
literature feat could conceiv- 
ably be of use to the dying. 
Better this, surely, than fee 
old system under which the 
families and agents of fee afl 
ing famous would stoutly in- 
sist they were suffering from 
flu until the fcneral, and the 
only mention of cancer on 
chat shows came from those 
like Bob Champion, who had 
happily defeated it 

A parallel — and for me, 
more problematic — develop- 
ment is the use in fee media 
of images not of the termi- 
nally-ill, but of the recently 
dead. The parents of Leah 
Betts chose to distribute a 
photograph of her lying in 
her final coma, hoping to il- 
lustrate the danger of recre- 
ational drugs. The BBC 
reporter Martin Bell urged 
the Corporation's news exec- 
utives to screen more 
graphic images of the war 
dead in Bosnia. He. like fee 
Betts family, believed in a 
theory of the aversion imag- 
ery: that viewers would cease 
to believe in war as a means 
of settling disputes if images 
of its brutal reality were 
transmitted to them. Yet 
even if this were demonstra 
bly true, it seems to me that 
fee dead, who get no vote 
about fee video rights to 
their corpses, have a right to 
dignity and privacy. 

While no generation will 
ever come to terms with 
death, our own is at least 
doing some interesting nego- 
tiations of the conditions. 
Many will raise a glass to 
feat, while hoping feat fee 
late Robert Bolt doesn’t drink 
it first 
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Bill Clinton arrives here next week. 
He was elected to solve America’s 
problems but, Martin Walker 
says, he’s now doing a great 
job of resolving everybody else’s 



briefly President 


T HE American 
President who 
will barnstorm 
Europe this week 
Is far older, ach- 
ingly wiser, and 
fee mirror image of fee Gov- 
ernor from Arkansas elected 
to the White House three 
yearn ago this month. 

He had won by sneering at 
George Bush as “the foreign 
policy President” and. promis- 
ing to focus “like a laser 
beam" on America’s prob- 
lems at home. But his domes- 
tic agenda, from health, and 
welfare reform to a promise 
of a college education for 
every qualified American, 
lies in wredtage. He has pre- 
sided over the demoralised 
collapse cf the Democratic 
Party, and its rout from the 
Congress it ruled for 40 years. 

Clinton comes to Europe as 
fee foreign policy President 
in his own r ig ht on a victory 
/j * tour of diplomatic achieve- 
£7 w* meats feat should culminate 
^ wort month in Paris at fee 

formal signing of the Bosnian 
peace agreement. 

He will take credit in Bel- 
fast for fee Northern Ireland 
cease-fire he broke John Ma- 
jor’s heart to deliver, and 
visit US troops In Germany as 
they board planes to enforce 
the peace in Bosnia his diplo- 
macy has almost miracu- 
lously achieved. He will sign 
in Madrid a new accord wife 
the European Union which 
could re-invigorate fee trans- 
atlantic alliance beyond fee 
old military ties of Nato. So 
Clinton arrives looking like 
fee man Bush wanted to be: a 
President increasingly confi- 
dent of re-election, facing un- 
convincing campaign rivals, 
presiding over fee world’s 
healthiest economy, and 
above all, the very embodi- 
ment of global leadership. 

This may be the biggest 
surprise of all When Clinton 
took office as the first post- 
cold war President, America’s 
global role seemed spent. 
Looking like a haunting coda 
to the American century, the 
inconclusive Gulf war had ( 
represented a burden that | 


could no longer be afforded 
without passing the hat 
around fee sleeker allies. The 
Pentagon could almost have 
put up a sign: have yen, will 
travel And now nothing on 
fee planet seems to get done 
without the Americans. 

Flour years of fee Yugoslav 
wars are resolved on an air- 
base in Ohio. Israel and Pales- 
tine make peace, but only 
when their leaders shake 
hands on the White House 
lawn- There is a democrati- 
cally-elected President ruling 
Haiti once more, courtesy of 
Clinton’s soldiers. The pugna- 
cious sects of Ulster plod sul- 
lenly through a non-peace 
feat is better than war — but 
their negotiations take place 
in fee White House office of 
Tony Lake. Clinton’s national 
security adviser. 

The nuclear arsenal of 
Ukraine has gone, thanks to 
Clinton’s summit in Kiev. 
The enriched uranium 
reserves of Kazakhstan now 
glow securely from the vaults 
at the Oak Ridge arsenal in 
Tennessee, thanks to a secret 
ferrying mission by Clinton’s 
Air Force. The Baltic states of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
go their bumpy but indepen-, 
dent way without fee pres- 
ence of Russian troops, cour- 


vast oil reservoirs be- 
neath fee Caspian Sea will for 
once flow through pipelines 
that cannot be suddenly 
closed by Russian hands, 
thanks to discreet Presiden- 
tial task forces which made 
the decisions in Washington 
that were carried out by oil- 
men in Houston and London 
— and by former Politburo 
members In Baku and Tblisi. 

American pressure and 
South Korean money appear 
to have forestalled the emer- 
gence of a new nudear power 
in North Korea- The constant 
tension on fee nuclear brink 
between India and- Pakistan 
has been held in check by 
preventive diplomacy. 

The prospect of a new cold 
war wife China has flared 
and died: fee Communist plu- 
tocrats of Beijing were bought 


off wife the $30 billions trade 
surplus they are enjoying 
with the US this year. As 
Danegeld goes, it may be 
cheap at the price, just like 
the S20 billions feat Clinton 
found to tail out the Mexican 
currency crisis. 

These sums amount to the 
smallest of change for a Gross 
Domestic Product feat will 
probably just top $7 trillions 
this year. Add together the 
imports and exports, and fee 
booming service exports of 
software and licences and 
royalties, and mare than $2 
billions of feat will come from 
trade. The US was last year, 
and win remain this year, fee 
world’s biggest expor t er. Last 
year. Japan exported 9.5 per 
cent of its GDP. The US ex 
ported 1L8 per cent of its 
much larger GDP. Growth, is 
runnfog at just over 4 per 
cent in fee last quarter, fee 
best performance of the big 
economies. And unemploy- 
ment is 5.5 per cent, almost 
precisely fee level of interest 
rates. Campaigning in 1992, 
Clinton promised to create 8 
million new jobs; $ million 
have been created already. 

Too many of them are are 
m inimum wage, or part-time, 
and real incomes remain flat 
far most Americans. But by 
contrast wife the sclerosis in 
European job markets, or the 
stubborn recession in Japan. 
Clinton has seen both jobs 
and Wall Street boom, with 
the Dow Jones stock index 
topping 5,000 last week for fee 
firat time in history. 

When Clinton first came to 
Britain to take up his Rhodes 
Scholarship in 1968. the US 
barely needed to trade at alL 
After the Soviet Union, it was 
fee world's most self-suffi- 
cient economy in energy azai 
raw materials and consumer 
goods. And fee transforma- 
tion that has taken place as 
the US has integrated into the 
global economy JUuratoates 
the real Clinton effect, the 
foreign policy for which his- 
tory will remember him. 

The boldest actions of Clin- 
ton’s Presidency were to defy 
and split his own Democratic 


Party in Congress to force 
through fee North American 
free trade agreement, and fee 
GATT world trade pact At 
the end of his first year in 
office, he convened the heads 
of state of fee whole Pacific 
rim at fee Asia-Pacific eco- 
nomic conference in Seattle, 
and invited them to consider 
a giant free trade zone. At the 
end of Clinton’s second year, 
they signed the APEC accord, 
pledging themselves to de- 
velop a free-trading Pacific 
rim over the next 15 years. 
Clinton flew almost directly 
from that summit in Indone- 
sia to Florida, where he had 
convened all the leaders of 
fee Western hemisphere, ex- 
cept Cuba’s Fidel Castro. 
They signed the free trade 
agreement of the Americas. 

H owever, the 
prospects of 
TAFTA, a 
transatlantic 
free trade 
agreement 

(much touted by Britain), are 
moving far more slowly, al- 
though Clinton's appearance 
at fee EU summit in Madrid 
next week will give them a 
push. But put all these free 
trading projects together and 
a clear pattern emerges. 

The OS is committed to a 
global market based on free 
trade through the GATT sys- 
tem. But a series of trading 
blocs are emerging anyway, 
based loosely around the dol- 
lar. the yen and the deutsch- 
mark. They carry a faint dis- 
maying, whiff of George 
Orwell's vision, in 1981 of 
Rwcfatgia . O ceania and Eur- 
asia, three empires locked in 
constant rivalry and war. The 
elegance off fee Clinton strat- 
egy is that the Pacific, Euro- 
pean and Western hemi- 
sphere blocs all have one 
filing in common; America is 
locking itself steadily into the 
heart of each. If these pacts 
work, Clinton will go down in 
history as the true architect 
of the post-cold war world. 

One day. despite the isola- 
tionist rumblings and fee jobs 
exported to tow-wage Indone- 


sia. Americans will thank 
him for it Just as Ernest 
Bevin after 1945 ensured Brit- 
ain a global importance its 
waning powers hardly justi- 
fied by locking Britain into 
fee new institutions of Nato, 
the security council, the 
World Bank and IMF, Clinton 
hnc devised t he tw p**h«*vigrf »B 
which will sustain an Ameri- 
can global influence far into 
the next century. 

This is all based cm his cen- 
tral insight into the way the 
world is changing; that fee old 
cold war Systran eff geo-politics 
and geo-strategy is giving way 
to geo^conomlcs and geofi- 
nance. The arms summits be- 
tween superpowers which 
punctuated the old logic are 
replaced by trade pacts. Mis- 
siles as symbols of global 
reach give way to exports rep- 
resenting hard and soft power 
— from jumbo jets to comput- 
ing software to CNN. 

Nobody ever accused Clin- 
ton of lacking “the vision 
thing", as Bush mice de- 
scribed it The questions have 
always been of his compe- 
tence, the length of his atten- 
tion-span and his prevarica- 
tions »w*il crisis forced him 
to act In repeated domestic 
defeats and compromises, 
Clinton has had the backbone 
of a ripe banana. Many doubt 
his ability to stick when fee 
going gets tough. 

It was a humiliation for the 
world's only superpower to 
run when it lost IB profes- 
sional warriors in Somalia, or 
for an American President to 
defer to Congressional blow- 
hards who insist that the US 
should only Intervene when 
“our vital interests are at 
stake”. Every country acts 
when vital interests are at 
stake. If fee concept of super- 
power means anything, it de- 
fines a state wife the ability 
to choose to intervene for the 
sake of its preferences. And 
by this test in Haiti and Bos- 
nia, in the Middle Kgs* and in 
Ulster, Clinton has — spas- 
modically — justified his 
office. 

It is all hideously fragile, as 
unstable as the Mexican peso. 


as vulnerable as Yitzhak 
Rabin proved to bullets from 
a fellow-Jew. Bosnia is not 
yet a done deal, as war crimi- 
nals strut their vicious defi- 
ance in Pale. There were 
seven dead in Port-au-Prince 
test weekend; the prospect 
that President Aristide wfll 
not step down as planned in 
new elections and that fee 
presence of US troops may 
have to be extended suggests 
that “democracy” may not be 
quite the word for what has 
been restored to Haiti. 

The wealth in Taiwan, the 
nerves in Hong Kong and foe 
arrogance in Beijing (added 
to the outrage of Okinawa at 
the brutal abduction and rape 
of a 12-year old girl by troops 
from the US garrison) could 
yet wreck that Pacific rim 
trade agreement that Presi- 
dent Clinton was too busy to 
honour this month wife his 
presence. 

A ND what Clin- 
ton will cele- 
brate as he 
turns on the 
Christmas tree 
lights of Belfast 
will be last year’s ceasefire- 
The White House has almost 
given up on foe chance off 
winning any fudge that could 
be called a peace settlement 
to mark his trip to Ireland He 
may now try to make do wife 
arranging another summit 
between John Major and Ire- 
land's John Bruton, since 
they appear unable to do it 
for themselves. All three will 
be present at the US-EU sum- 
mit in Madrid; there will cer- 
tainly be a photo-opportunity, 
and Clinton will press for the 
chance to push it into some- 
thing more. 

Despite the outlandish 
American attentions, which 
have had glorified municipal 
councillors and assorted 
thugs from Northern Ireland 
trolling in and out off tho 
White House at will, fee an- 
cient Irish Question remains 
unanswered and now looks 
perilously close to a new 
eruption. 

Clinton is astute and well- 
briefed. He knows the risks off 
his policies, from Brdco to 
Beijing to Belfast, and that 
his failure to deliver or to 
keep US troops in Bosnia 
could rip a giant hole both in 
the heart off Nato and in his 
own pretensions as a peace- 
maker. 

And he is nervous off his 
reception in Britain, aware off 
a shrill Conservative press 
which accuses him of betray- 
ing his Oxford education by 
destroying that nebulous 
special relationship”, and of 
being the ruthless capo off a 
Mafia state in Arkansas. He 
is at a loss to comprehend the 
Thatcherite affront at his 
well-meant advice that Brit- 
ain needs to cut loose from 
fee illusion of playing ftwnnhn 
Pantza to America's Don Qui- 
xote, and that it will only be 
taken seriously in Washing- 
ton to the degree that it can 
influence Europe. 

Lunch with the Queen, a 
guided tour of Windsor Castle 
with the Prince of Wales, an 
intriguing meeting wife Tony 
Blair, who is more wary of 
the appeal of Clintonomics 
than the Labour Party used to 
be: this British visit is a nos- 
talgic prelude to the real busi- 
ness of nailing down the 
Irish- American vote; off show- 
ing resolve In dealing wife 
the monstrous risk of body- 
bags craning home from Sara- 
jevo to an election year and of 
securing 13,000 British troops 
to. share fee dangers; of ad- 
vancing the grand vision to 
make America fee pumping 
heart of a free trade world. 

Fear fee foreign policy Pres- 
ident, we Brits are bit-players 
to the great drama of his 1996 
re-election campaign, fee one 
chance he has to redeem the 
disasters which befall his do- 
mestic reforms, his Demo- 
cratic Party mid that promise 
wife which he mid Hillary 
won power three years ago. 


Why Ireland 
only just voted 
for divorce 


Garret Fitzgerald, 

PM in Dublin during 
the 1986 divorce 
referendum, explains 
last week’s result 


m ■ WHY was the margin of 
■fl# success in the refer- 
V V endum so narrow — 
when earlier polls had shown 
89 per cent for divorce? 

The principal reason for 
this shift in opinion has noth- 
ing to do wife any religious 
factor — important though 
this is when four-fifths of fee 
population are practising 
Catholics. It is just much eas- 
ier to argue passionately 
against divorce than f&r it; 
easier to frighten people 
about the uncertain conse- 
quences of a radical social 
change than to worry them 
about an unsatisfactory status 
quo. These psychological fac- 
tors worked strongly in 
favour of those who cam- 
paigned against an initiative 
supported by all political 


This unusual unanimity 
amongst the five political par- 
ties was almost a handicap. 
Far attitudes on social issues 
like divorce transcend party 
loyalties, and the absence of 
parliamentary dissent could 
be, and was, represented nega- 
tively; as “undemocratic” and 
“unfair" because it failed to 
reflect a real division of opin- 
ion in Irish society, 

Two distinct groups cam- 
paigned against — an anti- 
divorce group and an even 
more strident no-divorce 
group (which seemed to have 
links wife American funda- 
mentalists). The first group’s 
“reasoned” arguments 
against divorce — containing 
much misinformation — were 
supplemented by uninhibited 
diatribes from the no-divorce 
camp, including ads wife a 

Good-bye. Daddy” theme. 

Apart from a few Socialist 
Worker posters telling bish- 
ops to look after their own 
children, fee pro-divorce side 
argued reasonably for a cau- 
tious divorce regime, limited 
to spouses living apart for 
four out of the preceding five 
years and who have made ade- 
quate provision for partners 
and children. Most of the pro- 
divorce advocates’ time and 
effort was spent negatively 
chasing hares started by their 
opponents. Only in the last 
week did the pro-divorce lead- 
ership of the political parties 
switch to a powerful positive 
presentation, talking about 
the need for compassion and 
respect for the minority 

whose marriages bad failed. 

This change off tactic helped 
halt the drift against the pro- 
posal, which with six days to 
go had brought fee level of 
support down to 52 per cent 
The pro-divorce alliance was 
helped by people’s negative 
reaction to the tactics of ex- 
tremist opponents and to ec- 
clesiastical comments, includ- 
ing a bishop's promise — later 
retracted— that divorced cou- 


ples would be refused the sac- 
raments on their death beds, 
and also unwelcome interven- 
tions by Mother Theresa and 
Pope John Paul. 

These anti-divorce "own 
goals” stimulated a bigger 
turn-out in prodivorce Dub- 
lin than to fee 1988 referen- 
dum. In the rest of the 
country, where a majority 
still opposes divorce albeit by 
a much slimmer margin than 
In 1986. the turn-out was only 
slightly higher. Had it not 
been for Dublin’s rallying, the 
referendum would have been 
lost by a margin as slender as 
that by which it was won. 

The substantial swing In 
opinion on this issue since 
1986 — the proportion favour- 
ing divorce has risen by two- 
fifths, from 3&S per cent to 
50.3 per cent — reflects the 
rapid social change as Irish 
society has been belatedly 
“catching up" on the rest of 
fee industrialised world. Fer- 
tility, which In Europe has 
declined by about one-third to 
the past 25 years, has haloed 
to Ireland, so that the Irish 
birth rate is now only frac- 
tionally higher than the UK 
rate and slightly lower than 
Norway and Sweden. One- 
fifth off births are outside mar- 
riage — 10 times higher than 
30 years ago — and 8 per cent 
eff Irish pregnancies are ter- 
minated to Britain. 

The Irish marriage rate, ad- 
justed for changing age pat- 
terns, has fallen by 45 per cent 
since 1971 — although this 
may be postponement rather 
than an abandonment of mar- 
riage: the latest figures show 
a modest rise in marriages. 
The rate of marriage break- 
down (measured by the num- 
ber of separated women) aver- 
aged 3,500 between 1991 and 
1994 — equivalent to 22 per 
cent off the marriage rate. This 
scale off social de-stabilisation, 
in a country once seemingly 
almost immune to the 
changes everywhere else, 
helps to explain the huge shift 
in opinion on divorce. 

F OR some these develop- 
ments may have encour- 
aged resistance to 
change, but a more general 
reaction has been a reluctant 
recognition, even by many 
conservatives, feat fee state 
should be constitutionally em- 
powered to recognise the 
many stable second unions, 
many wife children, which 
are not at present officially 
acknowledged. 

This result may make ex- 
treme opponents of divorce 
alienated and mare fearful off 
the modern world. But most 
people, including those who 
voted against because of fee 
uncertainties involved, will 
probably take fee result philo- 
sophically enough. A wide- 
spread acceptance of the out- 
come seems likely if — as is 
probable considering what 
happened in other traditional 
Catholic countries and, mast 
relevantly, in Northern Ire- 
land — the Irish divorce rate 
settles at one-third off the cur- 
rent British level, so feat one 
in six or seven marriages 
ended to divorce. 
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Nan Macdonald 


The children’s 
choice 


T HOSE who bemoan 
modem standards of 
spoken English might 
well point to “Auntie" 
Muriel Levy and Nan Macdon- 
ald of Northern Children's 
Hour as paragons of exem- 
plary speech for the young. 
Nan, who has died aged 87, 
presented the Children's Hour 
programmes coming from the 
north of England after 
September 1937. The pro- 
gramme had become a full 
hour (from 5-6pm) at the start 
of that year, and by the time 
Nan arrived there was a daily 
interchange of output between 
London and the BBC regions. 

Gone were the cosy days of 
Children’s Corner. Nan Mac- 
donald’s first Children's Hour 
broadcast from the North was 
We Live By The Fiords, songs 
and stories of Norway, under 
the musical direction of 
Henry Reed. He arranged the 
songs for Violet Carson, Mur- 
iel Levy and Doris Gam bell, 
who for many years had been 
The Three Semis, and were 
now to be heard in Nan's own 
adaptations of the Aesop Fa- 
bles on Children's Hour. 
Younger listeners were ca- 
tered for by Nan herself as 
the storyteller when she orig- 
inated Nursery Sing-Song In 
1938. This weekly pro- 


e, with Doris and Vi as 
main contributors, con- 
tinued until 1960 to entertain 
and send birthday greetings 
to children all over the 
country, including Prince 
Charles. 

With Nan again In the role 
of the producer, the voices of 
Muriel and Doris were to be 
heard from 1938-43 when, 
with the Rev Bramwell 
Evens, they and the avid lis- 
teners were well and truly 
Out With Romany, a pro- 
gramme about natural his- 
tory. After Bramwell Evens’s 
death in 1943, Nan discovered 
Norman Ellison, and Wander- 
ing With Nomad took to the 
air and continued, under the 
later tide of Northern Natu- 
ralist, for some 260 editions. 

Nan was born of Scottish 
parents in London and went 
to North London Collegiate 
School before reading classics 
at Cambridge. She then 
taught classics at Howell’s 
School. Denbigh- This back- 
ground, and her love of music 
and the arts, helped bar to get 
a Job in administration with 
the BBC in 1934. 

Two years later she was 
among the BBC’s first intake 
for staff training. Among her 
fellow trainees were Guy Bur- 
gess, recently down from 



Children's Hour . . . brought alive by Nan Macdonald 


Cambridge ("one of the not so 
holy Trinity", as she was to 
report later) and Torn Chat 
mere who pioneered BBC Pre- 
sentation and. later, became 
Planner and Controller of the 
Light Programme. 

Nan was a most determined 
person, a perfectionist who 
expected others to spend as 
much and energy as she 
did In preparation and 
rehearsal. This explains how 
she achieved such high stan- 
dards and .successfully intro- 
duced so many broadcasting 
innovations to toe young. She 
disliked the word “kids 
“Only goats have those,” she 
often remarked on hearing It 
used, her deep-set eyes and 
attractive features breaking 
into laughter as she awaited 
your response. 

Special Children's Hour 
concerts by toe BBC Northern 
Orchestra were also instigated 
by Nan. She made roam far 
Sibelius as well as for Eric 
Coates’s Three Bears Suite for 
her own dramatisations of 
that year’s set books; and 
there were live excerpts from 
opera. 

She left Children's Hour in 
1949 but remained a freelance 
contributor. Among the most 
memorable Children’s Hours 
were her book adaptations in- 
cluding The Black Arrow 
(Robert LouLs Stevenson, 
1959); Fire Over England 
(A.E W Mason, i960) and The 
Weirdstone of Brisingamen 
(Alan Garner, 1963). 

Nan's features after 1949 
also included the first on toe 
building of motorways, space 
travel from Jodrell Bank and 
a colourful radio portrait of 
her friend Sir Thomas Bee- 
chain. Sir Charles Groves 
said; “Nan gave me confi- 
dence at the microphone by 
inviting me to talk about and 
illustrate at the piano items 
we would he performing at 
Children's Hour concerts 
from the Manchester Milton 
Hall" 

Roy Hattersley paid tribute 
to her, recalling his childhood 
listening as being: “A nightly 
devotion . . . Children’s Hour 
taught me to confuse educa- 
tion with enjoyment’’ 



‘Authentic poetry to motion’ is how Fred Astaire described ballroom dancing's first British star — Edna Deane 

Edna Deane 

Dancing Queen 
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George Madeod 

The cat’s 
whiskers 

I TWAS in Sutherland, where 
be lived with bis family tiU 
1966, that George Madeod. 
who has died aged 82, began to 
incorporate homoeopathy into 
hi s work.. Be was introduced 
to it by bis cousin, the late Dr 
Isobel Campbell, who had 
worked with Dr George Mac- 
alpine (1890-190), a noted 
Glasgow physician and 

Macleod's homoeopathy 
practice will be long remem- 
bored. From the mid-1960s he 
carried oat — with toe help of 
sympathetic farmers In 
Cheshire, Devon and Worces- 
tershire — the "provings*' of 
veterinary homoeopathic no- 
sodes (substances similar to 
conventional vaccines), which 
are now in widespread use. 

Madeod often faced opposi- 
tion and ridicule from the 
more conventionally- minded 
members of the veterinary 
profession, but in 1978 he set 
up a homoeopathic practice in 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, 
which grew rapidly. 

Madeod was the first Brit- 
ish vet to address the Interna- 
tional Congress for Homoeo- 
pathic Medicine, in Vienna in 
1973. Through the 1970s he 
published a series Of papers in 
the British Homoeopathic 
Journal and in 1982 helped 
found (and for 10 years was 
president of) the British 
Association, of Homoeopathic 
Veterinary Surgeons. He also 
helped develop the veterinary 
courses at tin Faculty of 
Homoeopathy in London and 
lectured there for some years. 

He wrote a series of popular 
reference books for the 
homoeopathic treatment of 
cattle, pigs, goats, dogs and 
cats, as wdl as a useful Veteri- 
nary Materia Medica. He be- 
came a Fellow of the Faculty 
of Homoeopathy in 1992. 


Trevor HDI 


Birthdays 

52; Alan Simpson, script- 
writer. 66: David Waller, ac- 

John Alderton, actor, 55; 
Rodney Bewes, actor, 58: 
Randy Brecker. Jazz musi- 
cian. 50; Colette Brown, 
chief executive. Personal In- 
vestment Authority. 49; Ga- 

tor, 75; Ernie Wise, come- 
dian, 70. 

Another Day 

vyn Davies, economist 45; 
Robert Dougall, former 
newscaster, 82; Lord How- 
ard de Walden, racehorse 
owner and breeder, 83; Rosa- 
line Kelly, publishing con- 
sultant 73; Verity Lambert, 
television and film producer, 
60; Baroness (Ann) Malla- 
lieu. QC, 50; Jll Sander, Ger- 
many’s top fashion designer, 

November 27. 1950. Chongchon 
River. Korea: It was a game of 
blind man's buff in these wild 
rugged hills, in which the 
enemy moved freely, easily 
eluding the groping arms of 
the Americans by day and 
swooping down upon them, 
blind in the night, with devas- 
tating fury and magnificent 


Margaret Annie (Nan) Macdon- 
ald, broadcaster, bam May 24, 
1908; died November 10, 1995 


discipim Not a shot was fired 
by the Chinese until they were 
within 30 yards of the target 
Meanwhile the Americans 
were road-bound with their 
immense weight of useless 
weapons. The guns were roll- 
ing back . . . For 100 miles the 
huge vehicles crammed toe 
narrowing road lanes nose to 
tall . . . The smoke rising from 
10,000 fires blotted out the 
moon and threw the stricken 
figures of the toiling refugees 
into silhouette, like some an- 
cient frieze, an e n d l ess repeti- 
tion of characters, the human 
story, plodding on. Reginald 
Thompson, Cry Korea. Mac- 
donald, 1951. 


Esther Salaman 


Einstein’s last disciple 


E STHER Salaman. who 
has died aged 95. began 
her career studying 
physics under Albert Ein- 
stein. but in later years de- 
voted herself to her first love, 
writing. 

Esther was the eldest of the 
five children of Moses and 
Sheinebatia Polianowsky, a 
Jewish family who lived in a 
small Ukrainian town of some 
20.000 inhabitants. She later 
evoked her childhood and 
youth in two wonderful auto- 
biographical novels. The Fer- 
tile Plain (19501 and Two Sil- 
ver Roubles (1932). The latter 
describes the years of the Oc- 


tober Revolution and the civil 
war in which Ukrainian 
separatists, Denikin’s white 
Russian army, the Germans 
and the Bolsheviks all. Inter- 
mittently, held power in the 
town. 

The Intolerance of the 
triumphant Bolsheviks led 
Esther to leave Russia for 
Palestine in 1919 with a group 
of school friends. Two were 
murdered en route for 
Odessa, and she only just 
managed to embark on the 
last ship leaving for Pales- 
tine; bureaucratic red tape 
having delayed the ship's de- 
parture long enough for her 




Jackdaw 



Moody bastard 

I'M TOUR typical male bas- 
tard. I go out with the lads 
every Friday night and drink 
an imm ense amount of alco- 
hoL with the express inten- 
tion of pulling ... I’m quite 
cheeky — 1 just go up, say hi. 
and start being very familiar. 
Sometimes I just grab them 
and snog them. That works 
well if the girls have had a 

drink. The most important 
thing is to make sure it 
doesn’t look like a sales pitch 
— that you don’t have a look 
in your eye that says you're 
desperate. , 

You have to kiss them be- 
fore you go home to make 
sure they're interested — 


otherwise you could get 
home and find it has been a 
total waste of time.. .Back 
home. I take the girl on a 
guided tour of the Oat — al- 
ways ending in my bedroom, 
where I put on a tape oiled 
Moods. It’s about five years 
old and playing it always 
used to signify that someone 
in the Oat was going to get 
laid. I think the main thing is 
confidence. I've been on a roll 
for the past 18 months so it 
seems easier. I probably have 
a shag every couple of weeks. 

I don’t always have one- 
night stands. If you meet a 
gorgeous girl and she says no 
to sex, you'll get to know her 
better and it might turn into a 
relationship. I have a "goals" 
section in my Filofax listing 
women I want to pursue. I 
haveaiot of love in me. 
Charlie Jackson C‘27. runs a 
software company”) reveals his 
inner-self for a feature entitled 
770! Seducers, in Marie 
Claire. 

Funny folk 

NOW THAT the homoerotic 
aspects of Jane Austen's 
. novels have been explored 


to recover from typhoid and 
walk out of hospital. 

After two years without 
news of her family, she deter- 
mined to return and bring 
them to Palestine. This she 
achieved after six months of 
adventures. 

Determined to complete her 
education, and armed with a 
letter to Albert Einstein from 
the headmaster of the Haifa 
gymnasium, where she had 
been working, she arrived at 
Berlin University in 1922. In 
the April 1979 issue of En- 
counter she gave a fascinat- 
ing description of her conver- 
sations with the great man 


exhaustively in your 
columns, is It possible that 
Terry Castle could be 
persuaded to cast her 
penetrating gaze on The 
Archers? 

For your many overseas 
readers it should perhaps be 
explained that this is an 
"everyday story of country 
folk" that has gone outon 
BBC radio for many years 
and has acquired successive 
generations of addicts whose 
week is incomplete without 
their daily fix (with a 
quintuple dose on Sundays). 
In recent times, however, 
there has crept into the 
storyline an increasing 
element of the kind of 
“women’s interest” popular 
in certain tabloids. The male 
characters are being steadily 
extruded or, what is worse, 
perverted so that the listeners 
are treated to the audio- 
picture of some horny- 
handed son of the soil 
hurrying anxiously to the 
village pub so as to be in time 
to catch a glimpse of the 
landlord's new baby. Or of 
two tractor drivers (Ruth and 
Debbie) discussing details of 
| a forthcoming ploughing 


rrra her finely- 
chiselled Dres- 
den-china 
beauty, iron 
discipline and 
lifelong insistence on a fixed 
code of behaviour, it seems 
appropriate that Edna Deane 
(who has died aged 90) should 
have found fame in the 
courtly, stylised and highly 
romantic world of ballroom 
dancing before the war. In 
that era, the male dancers still 
tangoed in tails and white ties, 
while the ladies waltzed in 
elaborate and elegant cre- 
ations that were for superior 
to the gaudy, spangled ex- 
cesses of Come Dancing. 

In this glamorous and Arca- 
dian sphere, Deane took her 
place as undisputed queen, be- 
coming toe first British bail- 
room dancer to acquire star- 
dom. Slender-waisted. with 
deep-set cornflower blue eyes 
that riveted attention, she was 
always stunningly turned out, 
often, in gowns designed by 
herself set off by a halo of 
honey blonde hair. Her con- 
siderable charm disguised po- 
tent sex appeal and the tenac- 
ity of a true champion. 

Inheriting astute business 
acumen from her fetfaer. who 
was the accountant for Har- 
rods, she was vigorously pro- 
moted by her ambitious 


during the three years at Ber- 
lin. Aware of the growing 
anti-Semitism, she told him 
she had to leave Germany, 
when they were walking one 
bright morning in the Tier- 
garten, and explained that 
she wanted to go to France 
"to find myself in new sur- 
roundings”. Einstein replied: 
“I never long for that. I like 
Paris, but I don’t want to go 
there, or anywhere. I 
shouldn't like to learn a new 
language; I don’t like new 
food or new clothes. Pm not 
with people much, and Pm 
not a family man. 1 want my 
peace- 1 want to know how 
God created this world. I’m 
not interested in this-or-that 
phenomenon, in the spectrum 
of this-or-that element. I want 
to know His thoughts, the rest 
are details.” 

Einstein recommended her 
to the Russian physicist, 


mother, Dorothy Deane, a 
professional pianist who ac- 
companied Beatrice Lillie and 
other leading stars. After 
making a dancing debut at 12 
with her younger sisters, 
Dorothy and Eileen, as the 
Sunshine Babies. Edna 
studied with three great 
dance teachers, Dame Marie 
Rambert, Olive Ripman and 
Josphine Bradley, all of 
whom noted the natural grace 
that would later cause Fred 
Asfeire to describe Deane as 
‘'authentic poetry in motion". 

■ Ballroom dancing .in the 
pre-television age was a more 
upmarket pursuit than it is 
today, and “the divine Edna", 
as one columnist called her, 
soon had admirers. The 
Prince of Wales (later Duke of 
Windsor) insisted on dancing 
with her nine times at the 
Ascot Cabaret Ball, an inci- 
dent that, supposedly, in- 
spired the satirical hit, *T 
danced with a man who 
danced with a ghi who danced 
with the Prince of Wales". 
Deane, never a snob, was un- 
impressed. The Prince, she 
said, trod on her feet and was 
by no means the expert hoofer 
be was cracked up to be. 

After winning the British 
foxtrot championship in 1929, 
she reached the peak of her 
feme in 1933, when she and 



Writer at heart . . . Salaman 


match. Each episode 
formerly ended with a juicy 
murder, or the revelation of a 
bit of skulduggery in order to 
keep the listener on 
tenterhooks; now it’s a rash 
on Sh ula's baby's bottom. 

Come on. Terry! 

A letter from Bernard Cash- 
man to the London Review of 

Books. 

Ten percenter 

MY SOLICITOR tells me I 
should not really be writing 
to you, but! don't believe in 
mixing art and litigation so I 
have decided, since you are 
reaching that stage in your 
career, to tell you about get- 
ting yourself an agent . . .You 
will be faxed stupid by every 
agent in Britain and you have 
to select one. Their degree of 
commitment varies from the 
one who doesn't know your 
phone number to the one who 
is so concerned about your 
career that they actually 
marry you (Mrs Barrymore) 

. . . Personally, I prefer an 
agent who is more “hands- 
off". Some of these keen types 
have an alarming habit of 
. sending you to so many meet- 


Kapitza, then working in 
Cambridge. He Introduced 
her to Ernest Rutherford, so 
that she became a research 
student at the Cavendish lab- 
oratory. working on alpha 
particles. She was helped at 
this time by Dr Reddiffe Sala- 
man. who was concerned to 


mgs and auditions, that yon 
hardly have time to sit and 
watch the cricket In the after- 
noons. (I know, by the way. 
Lesley, that this is the sort of 
remark that leads you to 
brand me a smug old fart but, 
actually I'm in the vanguard 
of “slacktem”. the new fasti . 
ionable mtellectualisation of 
laziness). They say that get- 
ting an agent is like getting 

married but I find this true 
only in the respect that when 
you sign the co n tract, you 
have to wear a white dress (or 
is that just my agent?)- No, 
getting an agent is more like 
getting someone to represent 
you in your career in ex- 
changefor a percentage of 
your earnings. 

From uniter arid comedian ' 
Arthur Smith's Letters to a 
Young Comedian, in the Stage. 

Pop philosophy 

L We havea fear of technol- 
ogy. but we also embrace it 
For every no, there is a yes. 
For every sky . there is a black 
hole. For every positive, a 
negative. Yin and yang. 

2. When I was bored at assem- 
blies at school. I’d sit there 


bar partner. Timothy Palmer, I 
danced their way to first the 
British and then the world 
professional ballroom 
crowns. The impresario 
George Black, capitalising an 
her celebrity, presented her 
at the London Palladium with 
Flanagan and Alim in Crazy, 
billing her as Edna Deane, 
The Queen of Dance. 

Her first marriage, in 1935. 
to the barrister James Ken- 
dal, was not a success, ending 
in divorce in 1946. Her second 
in 1950. to restaurant owner 
John Fuelling, was also tur- 
bulent.. Fuelling, a bon vi- 
veur, had a taste for nine and 
an eye for other women, but 
his devotion to “Pinny", as 
her family knew Deane, en- 
sured that the marriage sur- 
vived until his death in 1980. 

Rising above these difficul- 
ties, Deane concentrated on 
her artistic goals. She pub- 
lished the book. Ballet To 
Remember, and opened the 
Deane School of Dance and 
Drama. As a t ea cher, she had 
genius. One plump, nervous 
teenager, despairing of suc- 
cess, was psyched by Deane 
into using her weight and 
plainness to find feme as Hat- 
tie Jacques. The actress Bar- 
bara Murray was another 
pupil. Deane's production. 
The Singing Shell, staged in 


find places at Cambridge for 
Jewish, refugees; and It was 
his elder son, Myer. a medical 
student, who fell in love with 
her and married her in 
September 1926. In the years 
that followed, they had three 
daughters and a son. 

During the war, MyeT 
served in the army medical 
corps and. Esther shared a 
house in Cambridge with Pro- 
fessor Francis Cornford and 
his wife, Frances, with whom 
she collaborated In wr iti ng 
Poems From The Russian, 
published by Faber in 1943. 

After the war, Esther con- 
tinued to write, having 
known from, the age of 14. that 
it was her real love, and that 
books were to be revered. 
Whenever her children 
dropped a book, they were 
told to kiss it when they 
picked it up. 

Intrigued by her ability to 


and push my ha rifia to my 
eyes and see shapes and 
colours and images. And then 
one day I took magic mush- 
rooms and I thought Wow, 1 
don’t even have to press my 
palms to my eyes anymore. 

3- Although [the song] is 
about war, there’s a deliber- 
ate double entendre about 
volleys and tennis — the title 
is supposed to be shouted by 
some challenger who’s losing 
the US Open. 


London at the Scala Theatre 
in 1956, launched two other 
pupils, Barbara Whatley and 
Wendy Lovelock, on West 
End careers, while her own 
play. The Shepherd's Tale, 
won the Sussex Drama Festi- 
val at Glyndebourne in 1357. 
From 1967 until 1979, she suc- 
cessfully ran a boutique. Tall- 
boys 1780AD, in Rottingdean, 
where she lived for 50 years. 

She was dismayed by mod- 
ern ballroom dancing, consid- 
ering the clothes tasteless, the 
choreography vulgar, the 
male dancers narcissistic and 
the overall impression alien- 
ating. Cruelly immobilised in 
recent years by osteoporosis, 
she actually attempted sui- 
cide, but was rescued from an 
overdose by her daughter, 
Lisa Harwood. 

The last weeks of her life 
were ilium tngfpd by t he trib- 
utes and fen mail that poured 
in to mark her 90th birthday; 
and she knew the ultimate 
Joy, for a dancer, of watching 
her flve-y ear-old grand- 
daughter, Georgina, practis- 
ing her first dance steps. 


ftiimh Hunter 

Erica Dsviaa adds: No animal 
relishes a visit to the vet yet 
George Madeod did not 
reduce a pet to a cowering 
wreck. One of the few vets 
who practised homoeopathic 
medicine, Macleod’s surgery 
was less pungent and hectic 
than a conventional vet’s. 

His f- jilm and genial manne r 
communicated itself to my 
cats, who explored his immac- 
ulate consulting room, sniff- 
ing the hundreds of bottles of 
pills and tinctures. He treated 
them successfully for ab- 
scesses and kidney disease: he 
kept one going for a year with 
liver cancer without using an 
antibiotic or a steroid. He was 
a great advertisement for 
homoeopathy. 

George Madeod, veterinary 
surgeon, bom October 30, 1912; 
died September 6, 1995 


Wdwal Thornton 


Edna Deane Fuelling, dancer, 
choreographer and drama 
teacher, bom October 15, 1905; 
died November 22, 1995 


recover her past in her auto- 
biographical novels, she com- 
pleted two major critical 
works on involuntary memo- 
ries and their use by such 
writers as Tolstoy. Proust and 
De Qulncey: A Collection Of 
Moments (1970) and The 
Great Confession (1973). 

In 1966, Myer and Esther 
celebrated their Diamond 
Wedding. From then on the 
progress of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease ended her work. Myer 
continued to be a devoted hus- 
band until his 1994 death, and 
with the help of her daughters 
and a succession of carers 
Esther lived comfortably at 
her home in Highgete until 
the last month of her life. 



Norm a n Taylor 



OJ did what? . . . Spy 


Esther Salaman, physicist and 
writer, bom January 6. 1900; 
died November 9, 1995 


4. All of a sudden [every alter- 
native band] is insisting 
they’re more dysfunctional 
than the next one. It’s like a 
contest, you know? Hey man, 

I mean, I was, you know , 
downing lithium, Prozac, and 
Xanax by the bucketful while 
all these other assholes were 
still popping Chocks. 

5. Say you hate somebody, and 
you sit and think about every 
possible way that you could 
kill them ... that's what I like 
to write about 

6. It’s three kinds of darkness, 
knowwhati'msaying? There's 
dark, there’s darkness and 
there’s triple darkness, know* 
whati 'msaying? We are out 
hereto express the dark side, 

taowwhati’msaymg? 

From Tell Me Something 
Dumb, a compilation of rock 
quotes in Spy magazine, in- 
cluding one fictitious entry. 
The entries an by members of 
the groups Dce&Lite, Orbital 
Pavement. Green Day. amt the 
Grovediggas. The invented 
entry is number 5. 

Paranoid? 

Hello, welcome to the Psychi- 
: atric Hotline. 


Homoeopathic vet, Madeod 


Death Notices 


BAimeiT. Warariea Irene Ctadbrefffa. nM 
Rotoartaon, widow at Bw IbM Ioann Barron 
Ot tho War Grave* ComrmMJon. Died 
pewcoWy on 23rd November after a ihofl 
IHneas to hosottiil aflod 83 yean. Much 
raved ototar and aunt Funeral oaniica at 
Sramoou Cremwortum. MoUnaham. on 
Wednesday 3B«ti November at 1.00pm. 
Ftoware to Bemtay Brea Ltd. SdO MnmBaiid 
Road. Starwood. Nottingham. NQ5 2FB 
To). 011b M0 5137 


In Memoriam 

BMW. hi memory ctf Harry Bam F.R.C.S . 
fcffnwr Consultant Surgeon Dewsbury Hos- 
pital, (Sod 26 th November 19W Much fared 
and missed by Netta. Geoffrey. Angela and 
alt tta family. 

Memorial Services 

UND8AV, HHcofa- Memorial service to be 
taW at 61 Goes Church. Qrfortt 1pm. Sat- 
urday 2nd December. AH welcome. 

■To place year announcement telephone 
0171 611 90BQ 


If you are obsessive-com- 
pulsive. please press 1. 
repeatedly. 

If you are co-dependent, 

thenplease ask someone to 


_ If you have multiple per- 
sonalities. please press 3. 4, 5 
and 6. 

• If you are paranoid-delu- 
sional, we know who you are 
and what you want Just stay 
on the line so we can trace the 

m)1T. 

• If you are schizophrenic, 
listen carefully and a little 
voice will tell you which 
number to press. 

• If you are manic-depres- 
sive, it doesn't matter which 
number you press. No one 
will answer. 

From a fite circulating on the 
Internet, and last seen on o Neil 
Young discussion list. Thanks 
to Greg Evans. 

Jackdaw wants your jewels. E- 
mail jackdauxc^uardian- 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713 4366; 
Jackdaw. The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road, London 
EClRSER. 


Dan Glafster 
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FINANCE A ND ECONOMICS 1 1 

Why economists 
are so biased 
against women 


Beware of Santa Clarke 



Will Hutton 


T HE economy is ail- 
ing. There is a risk 
— perhaps no more 
than a 25 per cent 
chance, but a risk 
nonetheless — that it might 
be entering a fresh downturn. 
The structural unbalances in- 
herited from the 1980s con- 
tinue. Consumption is still 
too high as a proportion of 
national output and invest- 
ment still too low. 

Moreover, the state infra- 
structure is disintegrating, 
with the entire public domain 
suffering from wanton ne- 
glect and ideological enmity. 

The tax take is distributed 
unfairly, with those on aver- 
age earnings and below — es- 
pecially families — paying 
more than they did 20 years 
ago and more than nearly all 
their peers in other Industri- 
alised countries. 

Worse, the perverse inter- 
action of taxation starting at 
very low salaries and sharp 
withdrawal rates of income 
support, particularly housing 
benefit; means that many un- 
employed and low Income 
workers face effective mar- 
ginal tax rates of 80 to 90 per 
cent — helping- create the 
stain of a nation in which 
some 19 per cent of house- 
holds have no working adult 
Tomorrow's Budget if it 
were drafted by a rational 


government in an informed 
democracy, would address 
these problems. Mr Clarke, 
able but disqualified from 
being a good Chancellor by 
having to appease the preju- 
dices of his party, knows the 
issues well enough. But he 
also knows be has a still more 
important task; to stave off 
electoral disaster. As a result 
the Budget will be a populist 
mish-mash, making some 
problems, notably overcon- 
sumption and under-invest- 
ment, more acute. But be 
grateful for small mercies. 
Without Mr Clarke, it would 
be worse. 

The big economic question 
is how much the Chancellor 
will feel he has to correct this 
year's overrun on the public 
sector borrowing require- 
ment (PSBR), which could be 
as much as l per cent of 
national output — some £7 
billion — compared with 
what he projected 12 months 
ago. Here be will hope the fi- 
nancial markets will be as- 
suaged by some judicious fid- 
dling of the figures, with a 
genuine lowering of the 
PSBR's trajectory by divert- 
ing some spending reduc- 
tions and revenue-raising 
measures to this task, rather 
than income tax cuts. Hope- 
fully this will open the way to 
interest rate reductions. 

In other words, the strate- 
gic response to the current 
falloff in the growth of nomi- 
nal demand — now running 
at a measly 3 per cent — will 
chiefly be to lower interest 
rates supplemented by a mar- 
ginally expansionary impetus 
from fiscal policy, in the 
sense that public borrowing 
will be allowed to stay on a 
higher course t h an planned. 
If this does prove to be the 
Chancellor’s judgment, then 
he will be broadly right 


But it would be so much 
more effective if he could also 
refocus the halanw of de- 
mand to investment. Mr 
Clarke may raise some reve- 
nue tomorrow by selling the 
student and hrmaing corpora- 
tions’ loan portfolios and ha- 
creasing the insurance pre- 
mium tax — but the proceeds 
will be used to finance in- 
come tax reductions. Public 
investment can go hatig , de- 
spite its contribution to 
rebalancing the economy and 
sustaining its growth. 

Yet personal consumption 
in the first three quarters of 
this year averaged 65 par cent 
of GDP, with investment aver- 
aging 15 per cent The OECD 
average over the 1980s was 62 
and 21 per cent r espectively. 
The need is to move British 
ratios towards the OECD av- 
erage while giving the econo- 
my that modest stimulus; but 
Mr Clarke's likely Budget 
measures will move the ratios 
in the apposite direction. 

General government invest- 
ment excluding the invest- 
ment of the privatised indus- 
tries. collapsed during the 
1970s and has never recov- 


Lack of faith 

General government capital 
expenditure as a % of consumption 
of goods and services 



1950 60 70 80 90 

Same: taw Ecorwmy 


ered. The small rise during 
the 1980s has now been com- 
pletely reversed, and as a per- 
centage of consumption of 
goods and services. It was al- 
ready projected to fall further 
over the next two years 
Tomorrow’s investment cuts 
will reduce it still further. 

The story will be that the 
private sector, under the 
aegis of an invigorated Pri- 
vate Finance Initiative (PFD 
will step in to compensate for 
the cuts in public investment 
— so voters can believe it’s 
Christmas. Tax cuts, but no 
pain, indeed, there may even 
be an attempt to ringfence a 
proportion cf the local au- 
thority grant for education, 
thus ensuring a small real in- 
crease in a highly sensitive 
area of public spending. 

The idea that the PFI is 
going to fill the investment 
gap is risible. The private sec- 
tor can only do so if it is per' 
Tnrttod returns higher than 
those formerly prevailing in 
the public sector. That im- 
plies either that government 
spending increases to pro- 
duce returns the financial 


sector targets, or that the pub- 
lic sector introduces charg- 
ing where it has never existed 
before. If it works, the PET im- 
plies the privatisation and 
baDcanlsation of the state. 


gaining savings by bidding 
down wages and employment 
conditions in the public sec- 
tor. If it does not, it is simply 
a fig leaf far massive cuts in 
public investment 
But while public invest- 
ment is reduced, consump- 
tion will be increased by tax 
cuts. There will be a cut in the 
standard rate and a big in- 
crease in thresholds for the 
20 per cent band. The £8,000 
assets limit, above which the 
elderly start paying for nurs- 
ings will be raised and despite 


Decipher Chancellor’s speech with your handy Budget code 


Worm’s Eye 


Dan Atkinson 


I T’S THAT time of year 
again, so here is our Bud- 
get speech decoder. You too 
can evaluate the Chancel- 
lor’s announcements with 
this handy guide — 

I begin u>ith an overview 
Of the world economic situa- 
tion: Where’s that copy of 
the Economist? 

And 2 am happy to report 
that prospects are bright in- 
deed: Except here. 

Earlier this year, 2 held 
talks with my opposite num- 
bers in the C7 countries: 
This is the world statesman 
bit. 

And while some cf them 
had concerns Jin- the future: 
Joy on Japan! 


I am pleased to tell you 
that those concerns did not 
apply to the UK Total and 
utter joy on Japan! 

Indeed, many of than are 
looking to Britain for les- 
sons: On what not to do. 

At home, I have had 
regard for the full range of 
in di cat or s : Such as the ex- 
piry of the present Parlia- 
ment in 16 months’ time. 

Nobody is pretending that 
the past fioe years have not 
been tough : Bat we ’ll he 
happy to try as soon as the 
election is called. 

Nor that sacrifices have 
not had to be made: Particu- 
larly by Norman Lamoot 

We never denied that 
there were mistakes: As 
long as they can be blamed 
on the aforementioned 
member for Kingston. 

Having said that, courage 
was needed: To put up 
taxes. 


An AirJetCard 
London City Airport 
Paris Charles de Gaulle 
purchased, 
a free flight offered . 

Let’s go l 


F« Jn ArietCdid of 5 journeys bought 
Mwe tfie 31- 1? ‘95. 

vdb travel ogfcnl tn yew AiiJelClub 
hi I .m.tnn 0171 476 6000. 


CHARGING AIR TRAVEL.^- 



And courage is needed 
now : To bring them down 
again. 

Recovery is evident all 
around us: In the British 
Gas boardroom, among 
power and water execu- 
tives and In the City. 

And unemployment is well 
below the European aver- 
age: Joy on France! 

While labour-market flex- 
ibility is considerably 
greater: And on Germany! 

Public finances in good 
shape . . - Maastricht condi- 
tions — EMI . . . debt-GDP 
ratio: Boring technical bit 
in the middle. 

Above all, inflation is 
firmly undo- control: Be- 
cause nobody is buying 
anything. 

We firmly reject any 
short-term measures that 
would trigger asset infla- 
tion: Another 20 per cent 
foil In house prices on the 
way. 

But that does not mean we 
are unsympathetic to those 
with housing difficulties: 


Indicators 


TODAY — JP: Retail sales (Oct). 
J**' CPI (Oct). 

UERr Provisional CPI (Nov). 

OBfa Trade balance (Sept). 

QCfe Cur sent account (Sept). 
TOMORROW — UKi Chaaoador 
p w a nt a IfiMMgat 
USs Housing starts OU). 

US* consumer confidence (Confer- 
ence Board; Nov). 

JR Unemployment rata (Oct). 

JR Industrial production (prsl; Oct). 
WEDNESDAY — Rfe GDP (pntf 03). 


Hence our new cardboard 
box allowance. 

There is absolutely no 
room for complacency: 
About the election result. 

Nor should we do down 
our prospects: In my case, 
four years on the board of a 
merchant bank. 

We compete as never be- 
fore In a global market : Bat 
an ex-Chancellor can al- 
ways find a cushy billet. 

A competitive, low-cost 
corporate tax regime is 
esse n tial: To keep our big 
contributors sweet 

Roll-over capital-invest- 
ment year-on-year relief 
thresholds: I understand all 
this. Honest 

With a concomitant aboli- 
tion of the five-year plant 
and machinery rebate: In- 
land Revenue explained it 
to me. It’s simple really. 

I turn now to income tax: 
It's party time! 

And to reductions thereof 
that are in no way impru- 
dent: Because they’ll be 
reversed after the election. 


THURSDAY — USc Chicago NAPM 
(6* Nov). 

US* WaoMy jobless claims (wrt Nov 2Sti) 
JR Hooting stans (Oct). 

QBh Bundesbank council meeting. 

FRIDAY — UKa CIPM (Nov). 

UKr Net credit business (Oct). 

UKz Trade balance (Sept). 

USe NAPM (Nov). 

USJA lSO sates (Nov). 

QBfb Industrial production (Oct). 
OR Manufacturing output (Oct). 
Sparer 0X8 ksmsmmt. 


Tourist rates — bank sells 


Australia 2.05 
Austria 14.90 
Belgium 44.00 
Canada 2.05 
Cyprus 0.8925 
Denmark 5.32 
Finland 6.S2 


France 7.34 
Germany 2.1500 
Greace 361.00 
Hong Kong 1 1.88 
India SMI 
Ireland 0.9300 
Israel 4.78 


Rafy 2,4*5 
Matta 05375 
Netherlands 2.4100 
New Zealand 236 
Norway BAG 
Portugal 22 Sl 00 
Saw* Arabia 584 


Singapore 2.17 
Souft Africa £53 
Spain 183.00 
Sweden 1Q.Q8 
fimi Ca ria nd 1.7TS0 
Turkey 80.122 
USA 1.5275 


tdMfl nmuet m mu st cl taawMqpfOOr 


Mr Clarke's evident reluc- 
tance, there will be parallel 
concessions on Inheritance 
and capital gain* tar Some- 
thing also will have to be 
done far families. 

This will be presented as a 
Budget for enterprise and in- 
dividual choice, but it is balo- 
ney. High marginal rates of 
tax. wherever they occur, are 
disincentives to effort, but the 
idea that a lower standard 
rate somehow contributes to 
a more vigorous capitalism is 
utter nonsense. If the price is 
lower public investment, it is 
actively harmful. As for the 
arguments about the enter- 
prise-enhancing effects of 
lowering (or finally abolish- 
ing) inheritance and capital 
gains tax, words foil me. Less 
than 5 per cent of inheritance 
tax is paid for by «m«U busi- 
ness. Barely can the rich’s de- 
sire to feather their own nest 
have been so thinly disguised. 

I NDEED, for from the 
rich having tax reduced, 
it should be increased, 
and the proceeds in part 
redistributed to reduce 
tax for those on average earn- 
ings and below. Bluntly, the 
whole question of the tax sys- 
tem's fairness needs to be 
opened up and a return made 
to first principles. 

The system requires a 
wholesale redesign. People 
should begin paying tax at 
around the 30 per cent of av- 
erage ea r nings they used to. 
and the build-up thereafter 
needs to be more gradual, 
starting at a low 10 per cent 
rate with a higher rate of 50 
or 55 per cent for those at the 
top of the income scale. This 
is what the excellent and 
overlooked Bahian Review of 
Taxation called for in 1990 — 
as did the Treasury and Civil 
Service Committee, back in 
the early 1980s. Time was 


when the Institute for Fiscal 
Studies would have also tent 
some support, and it may yet 
quality its lurid criticisms of 
shadow chancellor Gordon 
Brown’s Initial proposals in 
this area, return to its roots 
and give some encourage- 
ment to a party that is mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

This tax restructuring 
should be matched by a simi- 
larly progressive structure 
for National Insurance Con- 
tributions, with the current 
ceiling lifted, far inheri- 
tance tax. It is extraordinary 
that the top rate of inheri- 
tance tax is at present a mere 
40 per cent 

This new graduated 
progressive would fund 
reductions in the tax burden 
on low wage earners and, if 
some additional resources 
were also directed towards 
flattening the rate of benefit 
withdrawal, have a major im- 
pact on reducing the current 
disincentives for the unem- 
ployed accepting work. It 
would also as. Nuffield Col- 
lege’s Professor Tony Atkin- 
son argues, help defuse foe 
iconic status foe standard 
rate has achieved by creating 
a multiplicity of tax rates, and 
it would make any possible 
taxation of child benefit or 
any other universal cash ben- 
efit much fairer. In sum, it 
would be a good move. 

The larger political point is 
that tax fairness rather than 
tax cuts has become the issue. 
Mr Clarke and his party may 
find foe response to headline- 
catching hut Si-targeted tax 
reductions is much less 
favourable than they are used 
to. especially as the price is so 
obviously a threadbare public 
infrastructure. The Chancel- 
lor likes to say that good eco- 
nomics and good politics are 
inseparable; he should have 
studs: to his principles. 


Debate 


Anna Palmer 


E conomics is a male- 

dominated discipline in 
terms of who is regarded 
as an economist, who teaches 
economics and who studies 
economics. 

Of the 1.000 entries in the 
Who’s Who in Economics, 
only 31 are women: of foe 100 
Great Economists Before 
Keynes, Rosa Luxemburg is 
foe only woman; of foe 100 
Great Economists Since 
Keynes, only Joan Robinson 

and Irnuv Adelrnan are listed. 

Economics lecturers, of 
whom nearly 90 per cent are 
male, teach economics stu- 
dents, of whom 75 per cent are 
male. Being a female senior 
lecturer In economics is a 
Ion elj’ position. 

Economics as a subject is 
sexist and gender-blind. One 
obvious example of sex bias is 
the language In textbooks. As 
well as rational economic 
man. economics is about the 
businessman, the unem- 
ployed man. even foe taxman. 
Women only appear some- 
times as the consumer. 

A trawl through foe newer 
textbooks shows that authors 
are nowadays more careful in 
their use of language, but 
c hang in g foe one-man busi- 
ness to the one-person busi- 
ness is not enough. 

Economic theory is gender 
blind in so for as it ignores 
gender when it is a signifi- 
cant variable — for example, 
analysis of poverty, unem- 
ployment or income inequal- 
ity without discussion of how 
gender affects foe analysis. 
Although all topics in eco- 
nomics are relevant to 
women, topics of particular 
significance for women are ig- 
nored, for example sex dis- 
crimination and nan-market 
work —housework, childcare 
and care of foe elderly, activi- 
ties considered as valid eco- 
nomic issues only when pro- 
vided by the market as a 
substitute for the housewife. 

A NY differences between 
/A men and women are as- 
i lsumed to be rooted in 
biological or psychological 
differences. But economics, 
like any other science, is 
socially constructed. Femi- 
nist writers point out that foe 
values embodied in scientific 
method — objectivity, separa- 
tion. abstraction, rationality, 
logical consistency — are 
associated with masculinity. 
This also reflects a cultural 
premise that masculine is 
“good" and associated femi- 
nine characteristics — subjec- 
tivity, connection, intuition, 
emotion — are “bad”. 

These characteristics do 
not represent natural differ- 
ences between men and 
women but are culturally con- 
structed. In each case, foe 
supposed “feminine” side of 
each pair is valued less. 

In economics, the emphasis 
on mathematical models of 
rational choice, and the maxi- 


misation of utility by rational 
autonomous individuals 
reflects this masculine bias. 

Economic man springs 
from who knows where, with 
no childhood, no Cimily, no 
relationships and no respon- 
sibility. He simply goes about 
life maximising his satisfac- 
tion according to his own self- 
interest. This model of human 
behaviour is at the centre of 
neoclassical economic theory. 

The methods used in eco- 
nomics to model rationality 
are applied mathematics and 
econometrics. We turn out 
graduate economists who are 
skilled In technique and 
method but unaware of real 
economic Issues. 

The teaching methods used 
in economics have also been 
criticised by feminist econo- 
mists. They call for a feminist 
pedagogy. So how do we 
address these criticisms? 

F ILLING the academy with 
women would leave the 
deep-rooted androcentric 
bias of economics unchanged. 
Changing the content of eco- 
nomics to recognise the signif- 
icance of gender in determin- 
ing economic outcomes and 
including topics such as non- 
market work would make for a 
broader curriculum. 

This can be done within the 
confines of neoclassical eco- 
nomics. indeed, the realm o£ 
the household and the family 
has already been brought Into 
economics by Gary Becker 
with his New Household Eco- 
nomics. although this is for 
from a feminist analysis. 

Neoclassical explanations 
of discrimination, which have 
been extensively critiqued by 
feminist economists, centre 
on three different hypotheses. 

First, according to wage- 
discrimination hypothesis, 
women are paid less than 
their marginal products to 
compensate for their employ- 
ers’ or co-workers' distaste 
for female workers. Second, 
women are paid according to 
their mar ginal product but 
they have a lower marginal 
product than men. Third, 
women are paid less than 
men because they are concen- 
trated in less productive jobs. 

Such examples have been 
attacked because they rein- 
force traditional sex rotes and 
provide a justification for sex 
inequality. Using a rational 
choice model excludes the 
cultural, social and emotional 
constraints that women face. 

The “add women and stir” 
approach to gendering eco- 
nomics is acceptable to femi- 
nist economists only as a first 
step. The next step must be to 
challenge the masculinity of 


economic models, methods 
and pedagogy, not with a view 
to making economics femi- 
nine. bat to counter-balance 
the existing masculine bias. 
Dr Pabner is a senior econom- 
ics lecturer at Bristol Universi- 
ty 


Arena 


The Arena page will appear 
In tomorrow’s Guardian 
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FLUKE HELPS NO.1 TO FOURTH AUSTRALIAN TITLE 



Norman 
needs 
stroke 
of luck 

DavUDarietinHMboume 


T HE script had seemed 
simple enough: Greg 
Norman, the class act. 
would win his fourth Austra- 
lian Open rather easily. But 
there turned out to be more 
than enough ad-libs, from 
people deputed to have only 
bit parts, before the world's 
No. 1 was able to finish centre 
stage at Kingston Heath. 

Norman was the joint over- 
night leader with Peter 
McWhinney. who missed 16 
consecutive cuts in Japan 
this summer and so was not 
expected to remember his 
lines. But after 14 holes the 
two were still level, and it 
took all Norman’s experience, 
plus one enormous fluke, be- 
fore he got home in 278, 10 
under par, to win by two. 

Norman won £76,500, 
McWhinney — a huge man not 
surprisingly known as Big 
Mac — was second and won 
£43,350. aid Jean-Louis Guepy 
and Craig Parry were joint 
third and won £24,500 each. 

Guepy represented the 
European interest in the 
championship and with two 
to play was joint leader with 
Norman on nine under. But 
the Frenchman, who actually 
lives in Nouvelle Caledonie, 
only two hours’ flight from 
Sydney, dropped shots at each 
of the closing holes. 

Guepy had finished 50th in 
the Volvo Order of Merit and 
never really challenged for a 
title. This time be challenged 
and foiled, but showed he 
might succeed in future. 

"I play well today," he said. 
"1 was pleased. I just think 
about the less shot 1 can hit 
on every hole." The French 
are not popular in Australia 
at the moment but Guepy had 
not been harassed. “Why?” he 
said. “We are about sport" 

He played tennis in Queens- 
land as a junior, and was in 
the country’s top 10 before he 
turned to golf Why? “I was 
having no more fUn,” be said. 
“Tennis is boring. The coart 
it is always the same." 

Guepy was not the only 
player to intrude on Nor- 
man’s afternoon. With the 
whole of the field through the 
9th there were four joint-lead- 
ers on six under. Grant Waite, 
Stuart Appleby. McWhinney 
and Norman, and when 
McWhinney hit a beautiful 
shot in to the short 10 th — six 
more inches and it would 
have been a hole-in-one — he 
took the outright lead. 

By the 13th Parry and Guepy 
were also in the picture, but 
then Norman hit the sort of 
shot that should he associated 
with a world No. 1. His drive 
kicked right and finished on 
hanlpan under some trees. He 
had 130 yards to the green, but 
he also needed to slice the shot 
some 40 yards, and his care- 
fully executed seven-iron shot 
achieved the lot 
By then some of the others 
were feeling the pressure, and 
by the 16th Norman had sole 
possession of the lead at nine 
under. But his second to foe 
17th ran through the back of 
the green, coming to rest two 
feet off the putting surface 
and fUlly 50 feet from the hole , 


Lucky dip . . . Norman celebrates his 50-foot flake at the 17th . photograph: ray Kennedy 


It needed a good, sharp rap. 
but Norman overdid it The 
ball went racing towards the 
pin at a speed that would 
have taken it 25 feet past had 
It not hit the bade of the hole, 
bounced up and fallen in. 
Norman held up his arms in 
triumph as if that was what 
he had been trying to do. But 
it was a stroke of luck and 
gave him a two-stroke margin 
for the final hole. 

He had won on a course 
whose preparation he had de- 
rided earlier in the week. 
Since causing the greens 
superintendent, Graeme 
Grant to rise up in wrath at 
the start of the championship, 
Norman has refused to prof- 
fer even a hint of a public 
apology, which is a pity, be- 
cause he got it wrong and the 
“game-a-golf” as he calls it 
needs all the graciousness it 

can get from great champions. 


Gallacher takes his smoothing iron 
to keep on the qualifying fairway 


Michael Britton 
at San Roque 


S TEPHEN GALLACHER 
found the cure for his 
apprehension to lead a trio 
of 1995 Walker Cup golfers 
into the final 36 holes of the 
PGA European Tour Quali- 
fying School yesterday. 

The 2l-year-old Scot 
turned to his one-iron to 
masters blustery west wind 
and was rewarded with five 
birdies in a 69 for a five- 
under-par total of 281 . 

“Bob Torrance advised 
me to keep my driver in my 
bag if I was at all worried 
about my swing.” he said. 
“I used it only once and 


concentrated on hitting the 
fairways and greens." 

Gallacher’s strategy 
yielded a hat-trick of birdies 
from the 3rd and he holed 
from 40ft and 25ft for two 
more at the 10th and 14th. 
His only blemishes were a 
mishit approach to the 12th 
and three putts on the last. 

His Walker Cup col- 
leagues David Howell (Eng- 
land) and Padraig Harring- 
ton (Ireland) also went 
through and the only casu- 
alty was the 1994 Amateur 
champion Lee James. 

Level with Gallacher 
among the 86 qualifiers is 
the Welsh assistant Marcus 
Wills. Hendrik Bnh rmaim 
(South Africa) leads on 277. 


Cricket 

Twose fined for 
‘cheats’ abuse 

T HE former Warwickshire 
batsman Roger Twose was 
fined half his match fee by the 
referee Peter Burge for abu- 
sive language during the fifth 
oneday international between 
New Zealand and India. 

Twose was the non-striker 
when India's Sanjay Manjre- 
kar caught Chris Cairns on 
the boundary. Cairns stood 
his ground until the umpire 
Suresh Shashi gave him out, 
having checked with M&njre- 
kar that the catch was legal. 
Twose was outraged that 
Manjrekar denied touching 
the boundary rope; according 
to India's manager Ajit Wade- 
karhe used foul language to 
the fielders and called them 
“cheats”. 

Burge fined the Indians five 
per cent of their match foes 
for not bowling 50 overs in 3% 
hours, and also penalised 
them by allowing them only 
49 overs instead of 50 to chase 
New Zealand’s 348 total; they 
fell well short, being dis- 
missed for 249 in 39.3 overs. 

• Tim Munton looks like be- 
coming the fldl-time replace- 
ment for Mike Smith on the 
England A tour of Pakistan. 
The Warwickshire paceman, 
who arrived in Pakistan on 
Friday, took five for 54 in La- 
hore yesterday in his first 
bowl for three months. 

A see-saw second day ended 
with Nasser Hussain’s side 10 
for two in their second in- 
nings, a lead of 121 against the 
Patron’s XL 

• In Melbourne, Victoria 
thrashed the Pakistanis by 
eight wickets to deepen the 
tourists’ gloom before this 
week's final Test. 


Scoreboard 


Tour Match (BOovors) 

STAYS v ENGLAND 

England won by 

wkfcecs 

ouwamenAn 

D Jordaan c S fa Watfitnson — 

Q F J Ltatnmbarg rgn out 

"W j Cronin c Russell b Gough 

L J Wtortneon si Ruseail b Hick 

J F Venter b WaBtfnoon 

H H Oippenaar c Hick b Wascmson .. 

C F craven c Thorns b Hick — 

N Bqfe not out — 

H C Bakhas e Atherton b Ramprakaah 
AA Donald notouf 


17 

Extras (b*. Ib8, vtf. nbl) SO 


.201 


Tola! (lor 8. S3 ovara) 

Fa* of wfefcefce 16, 60. 108, 119, 135. 13S. 
181, 186. 

OW nol ban N W Preavho. 

■Bwtoo Com 9-3-88-0: frmser 8-V-SS-O; 
Gough B-O-SS-i: Martin 2-0-14-4 WaMo- 
■on 10-0-40-3; Hkk 10-0-37-2: Rarapra- 
kash 4-0-18-1. 


'M A AJhorton c Crenfa b Vonw . — eo 
A J Stewart c Ltobenberg b Craven . si 

O A Hick b Craven si 

G P Thorps not out — « 

M R H a mpr a fc a ah not out a 

Extras (b4. ISO, w6, nbt) is 

Total (Tor 3, 41 orara) 202 

PHTor«fc**fr ue. iw, 193 

DM not One -m C Rusaae, □ Q cork, M 
WaWmon, 0 Gough. P j Marta. ARC 
FraMr, 

■owOirg: Protorlua 2-0-14-0: Bskkea 
8-1-32-0; Donald 3-0-25-0; Bo|e 
10-1-30-0; Craven 7-1-30-2; Venter 
(0-0-47-1; Cron fa 3-C-8-0. 

UmpinMB C J Milch lay and S B Lernbson. 

Tour Matches 


England A 288-fidec (N Knight 
107. J Pool ay lOOno] and 102. Pawn's XI 
187-8doc (A Mahmoud 63no: Munton 

S-S41. 

Mribom* Pakfaan iS4 and 279 (inzs- 
maitMiUlaq 132). Victoria 362 (D Jonas 
1ST) and 72-2. Victoria wxt by 0 wte. 

One-day Hatch 
■l par. kuAm Haw Zealand 348-8 150 
overs). India 249 (393 overs). New Zea- 
land «on by 99 tuna. (Senas lewi 2-2). 

Second Women's Test Hxtrf i 

. c England Women 196 (Dablr 
and M-4. India Women 283 (S Dablr 
fihsw 54). 

Other Matches 
IIWPPrani«Ha&Piaay3of4):Ila*arfe 
NSW 3Bfr*doc A 270-5dec. Tasmania 263 
A 19-0. Ad eto M e * W Australia 309 8 
045-8. S Australia 353-Mac. 

CASTLE cun Qrairaai E Province 71 & 
173-S Natal «9-5dec lA Hudson 153. R 
Stayn 108). Paartt Boland 199 & 361 (A 
Kulper i9Sc Jack 5-89). Transvaal 310 8 
7-3. East London N TranavMl 183 & 118 
(Crania 4-16]. Border *27 Border von by 
an mninge ana 126 runs. 


4-30) i 
K.Bl 


Hockey 


Shaw makes sure 


Pat Rowley 


T WO moments of out- 
standing skill by Eng- 
land’s John Shaw saw 
Southgate end Old Loughton- 
ians’ unbeaten record with a. 
2-1 home win yesterday 
which took them to the top of 
the National League. 

Shaw weaved along the 
back line, shrugging off tack- 
les, before pulling the ball 
back for Bill Waugh to score 
foe first goal early in the 
second halt then received the 
ball five yards outside the cir- 
cle at a corner and ran for- 
ward to drill the ball past the 
go alk ee re r Afostialr Seaton. 

Southgate always had a 
slight edge in a hard-fought 
encounter, their deep defend- 
ers Sean Kerry and Chris 
Gray rarely allowing Lough- 
toxUans a sight of their goal. 
Loughton Ians’ consolation 
was a 67 th-minnte penalty 
conversion by the impressive 
Nick Thompson. 

Cannock and Reading also 
moved above Lough ton Ians, 
though Cannock failed to win 
for only the second time, pro- 


moted Barford clawing back a 
2-2 draw. Reading beat Stour- 
port 4-0. with two goals from 
the England teenager Mark 
Pears. 

Don Williams picked up a 
hat-trick for Guildford In 
their 6-1 win at St Albans, 
whereas Calum Giles’s four 
comer conversions for Hav- 
ant were in vain as Surbiton 
snatched a 5-4 win. 

In the women's National 
League, Slough obviously 
missed their three players in 
Cape Town more than did Sut- 
ton who handed them their 
heaviest ever league defeat by 
winning S-0. The England 
manager Jane Swinnerton 
scored one of Sutton’s goals to 
become the second player In 
the league to score 50. 

Tina Cullen took her tally 
to 58 with a brace hi High- 
town's 4-1 win over Doncas- 
ter which kept her club a 
point ahead of Sutton. 

• Howard Hoskin of Reading 
capped a display of great 
promise in his first foil game 
for Britain, at Chiswick on 
Saturday, by scoring the 
equaliser in a l-l draw with 
Argentina. 


Simpson seals qualification 


S COTLAND’S Rfaona Simp- 
son proved herself the 
super sub, scoring her fourth 
goal in tiie women’s Olympic 
qualifying tournament to en- 
sure Great Britain beat South 
Africa 1-0 in their final game 
in Cape Town on Saturday to 
reach the Atlanta Olympics, 
writes Pot Rowley. 


The opening for Slmpsox 
spectacular shot was made 
Jane Slxsmilh. Britain, w 
did better than expected 
finishing second to Sou 
Korea In the final standing 
missed the chance of a bigg 
victory when Sue MacDons 
put a penalty stroke agair 
the crossbar. 


Rugby Union 

rFU climbs down over 
Five Nations switch 


Robert Armstrong on the factors that 
put an end to England’s May madness 


T HE Rugby Football 
Union will next 
month float a new 
plan to stage the Five 
Nations Championship in 
March and April, after being 
forced into an embarrassing 
cLimbdown over its proposal 
to hold the oldest interna- 
tional competition in May. 

A mix ture of hostility and 
indifference from the other 
four countries to what was 
dubbed England's May mad- 
ness, Added tx> internal RFU 
opposition, ensured an early 
return to the drawing board. 

When the Five Nations 
committee meets in London 
on December 12 it will hold 
preliminary discussions on 
the possibility of new d a tes 
for the championship, start- 
ing in the 1997-98 season when 
a new television contract will 
come into force. But it is far 
from certain that Scotland. 
Ireland and France will sup- 


port a switch to early sprina 
though Wales is understood 
to be more flexible in its 
attitude. 

Instead of garnering votes 
on the Five Nations commit- 
tee the RFU has merely antag- 
onised the other home 
unions, who are angry at not 
being consulted before the 
May concept was given a pub- 
lic Timing - As for the French, 
who bold their national 
championship finals in May, 
their president Bernard La- 
passet apparently gave a Gal- 
lic shrug and treated the sug- 
gestion as an elaborate 
English joke. 

Closer to home, the Leices- 
ter president Peter Wheeler 
strongly criticised Twicken- 
ham’s lack of diplomatic skill, 
which could ultimately tor- 
pedo any proposal to change 
the traditional Five Nations 
dates in January, February 
and March. “I am not sur- 


prised the Irish and the Scots 
were upset by the insensitive 
way the RFU went about this; 
there should have been 
round-table talks before the 
RFU commission announced 
what it wanted." he said. 

Meanwhile, England’s 
League One clubs and the 
RFU have moved closer to for- 
mal agreement on English 
entry into European club 
competition next season. 

After months of mutually 
suspicious manoeuvring be- 
tween- the sides. Twickenham 
is set to agree to a quota of 
four clubs taking part in foe 
tournament currently known 
as the Heinekan Cup. This 
season clubs from Wales, 
France, Italy and Romania 
plus foe Irish provinces have 
combined to float the inaugu- 
ral competition. 

The joint plan, initially for- 
mulated a year ago to admit a 
total of 20 clubs/ provinces 
from foe Five Nations plus 
Italy, and split them into four 
groups of five, will come into 
operation next November - 
December. 


Those dubs in England and 
Wales who finish Imxuvd lately 
below the top four in their 
respective league competitions 
will take part In a new Anglo 
Walsh competition as compen- 
sation for missing out on the 
European money spinner. 

Vernon Pugh, chairman of 
the Welsh Rugby Union, sold 
he had had a positive res- 
ponse from the Heinekt'n 
League First Division clubs, 
who agreed the changes 
yesterday. 

The Scots, who also stayed 
out of this season's competi- 
tion. will put three dubs Into 
Europe next season. Like foe 
ren giteh, the Scottish clubs 
are likely to be at loggerheads 
with their union over foe dis- 
tribution of income from the 
sale of TV rights, gate 
receipts and marketing 
ventures. 

• A Charity Shield tourna- 
ment involving the respective 
English and Welsh champi- 
ons and cup winners will be 
held in August, with matches 
at Twickenham and Cardiff 
Arms Park. 


Divisional Championship: North 18, London 9 

Stimpson lights up North 


Ian MaHn at Wakefield 


E VER since this cham- 
pionship began 10 sea- 
sons ago, amid some 
internal opposition at 
Twickenham, there have been 
divisions. 

The leading dubs of the 
South-West have forever ques- 
tioned its purpose as a shop 
window for England's aspiring 
players, but in foe North at 
least they take it seriously. 

It is probably fitting, there- 
fore. that the North will be 
favourites to win the final 
Divisional Championship 
when they face foe current 
champions Midlands at Not- 
tingham on Saturday week. 

The North had produced 
some excellent fluent rugby 
and scored six tries to beat the 
South-West, and though they 
fell short of that standard here 
on Saturday they scored the 
only two tries against a sub- 
standard London side. 

And if as the England man- 
ager Jack Rowell claims, the 
competition is still a meaning- 
ful stepping stone to represen- 
tative rugby, two of the North 


players made a claim to a place 
in the national side against 
Western Samoa next month. 

Tim Stimpson. despite ap- 
pearing in a struggli n g West 
Hartlepool team this season, 
is tiie sort erf strong-running 
fail- back England crave. He 
was immaculate at Bridg- 
water last week and impres- 
sive here. 

With the England scrum- 
half berth under scrutiny. 
Austin Healey of Orrell and 
Andy Gomarsall of Wasps 
were also being carefully 
watched by the England 
coach Mike Slemen. Healey, a 
recently converted wing, has 
the speed and can distribute 
the ball too; one reverse pass 
here would not have dis- 
graced Robert Jones. But Go- 
marsall was hampered by a 
shoulder injury throughout 
the second half and by an- 
other off-day for his pack. 

Brian Moore, who learned 
his rugby up the road in 
Halifax, was not a happy man. 
The London captain said: 
“We have some talented 
players but with the game 
entering a professional era, 
what we saw from them 


today was not acceptable." 

When London face the 
Western Samoans on Wednes- 
day they should be bolstered 
by the return of David Pears, 
Jason Leonard and Lawrence 
Dallaglio. Robbed of those 
leading players, and of foe 
lock Simon Shaw through a 
cruel injury, their pack failed 
to establish any control, no- 
tably in the line-out, with 
Watson a fish out of water in 
the second row. 

The first North try. after 25 
minutes, came when London 
Called to win their own line- 
out and the home pack poured 
through to give Ashurst the 
opportunity to send the im- 
pressive wing MaUmder over 
in the left corner. 

The second try 15 minutes 
after half-time came after an- 
other powerful run by Stimp- 
son. London foiled to find 
touch and Stimpson, deep in 
his own half, surprised them 
with a counterattack down 
the left He fed Naylor, who 
gave the Harlequin Will 
Greenwood the scoring pass. 

Diprose and Jenkins en- 
hanced their reputations in 
the London back row but both 


sides, committed to running 
rugby, never had sufficient 
control to play a successful 13 
man game. In the second half 
it was headless-chicken stuff, 
playing an expansive game 
does not come naturally even 
to England's elite. 

Rowell, meanwhile, had a 
fruitless afternoon watching 
the Midlands beat South-West 
16-11 at Klngsholm. But on a 
day when Rob Andrew made 
his return to club rugby, Alex 
King, the promising Bristol 
University fly-half, at least 
showed that England's No. in 
cupboard is not quite bare. 

a OD— I Nonfat THm IMOtndw w 
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Irish Inter-Provincial Championship: Bales 28, Connacht 22 

Exiles enjoy Staples diet 


Robert Armstrong at Sunfatvy 


T HE mood of optimism 
sweeping through Irish 
rugby was brilliantly 
sustained by the Exiles, 
whose well-crafted victory of- 
fered lessons in technique 
and control that England 
could study with profit The 
Harlequins full-back Jim 
Staples plundered two of the 
Exiles' four tries with a pa- 
nache rarely seen in the Cour- 
age league. 

No doubt Murray Kidd, the 
New Zealander who guided 
Ireland to their six-try win 
over Fiji, was gratified. 
Passes that stuck to hands 
with a firm smack, first-time 
tackles that dumped oppo- 
nents. and a pack that drove 
and rucked with bite were 
consistent features of a gamp 
plan that would have ap- 
pealed to Jack Rowell in the 
wake of England’s drubbing 
by the Springboks. As it is, 
Kidd and his assistant selec- 
tor Donal Lenihan will be the 
beneficiaries of those crisply 
executed skills as they pre- 
pare their squad for the Five 
Nations Championship. 

In recent seasons the Exiles, 
casting their net far beyond 

London Irish, have slotted Into 
this competition with increas- 



Staples . . . rare panache 


ing authority. After Ulster’s 
momentous 14-10 victory over 
the champions Munster at 
Ravenhill. the Exiles' game 
against Ulster in Belfest on De- 
cember 16 is likely to be the 
decisive fixture. 

Connacht who included the 
internationals Eric Elwood 
and Noel Mannion in their 
well-drilled side, provided 
further evidence that this 
competition is the most suc- 
cessful "second-tier” event 
for aspiring Test players in 
the British Isles. Elwood 
underlined his claim to the 
Ireland No. 10 shirt with a 
tactically astute performance 
that included 17 points from 
his boot, and Mannion at 
No. 8 scored a fine try that 
provoked memories of his 
famous touchline score at 
Cardiff Arms Park three 
years ago. 

The Exiles’ coach John 
O’Driscoll clearly has a firm 
grasp of the principles that 
Kidd wishes to instil In a 
national side. Fitness, move- 
ment and flexible decision- 
making, tempered by the pri- 
ority of forward control, lifted 
foe Exiles’ performance well 
above the mundane level one 
might have expected from a 
scratch side — drawn from 11 
dubs — in their first game of 
the season. 

Unlike foe Rn gfemri march e S t. 
neither O’Driscoll nor Kidd is 
trying to impose an over-am- 
bitious style on what is a rela- 
tively small number of poten- 
tial internationals allied to a 
handful of stars such as 
Geoghegan and Francis. As 
Kidd said: "l know what I'd 
like in an ideal situation but 
right now it has to be a blend 
of pattern and personnel, 
nothing too fancy. We have to 
use a lot more ball, use it 
properly, and make sure we 
don’t give it away.” 

In that' context the Exiles' 
scrum-half Chris Saverimutto 
could turn out to be Ireland’s 
most valuable discovery of 


foe season. The stocky, com- 
petitive dynamo from Sale al- 
ways gave his fly-half Malone 
plenty of options, with the 
result that the Exiles were 
able to turn defence into 
counter-attack in a trice, 
sweeping between the 22s 
with exhilarating fluency. 

Instead of showing the com- 
mon Irish foiling erf becoming 
chaotic under sustained pres- 
sure, the Exiles tightened up 
their expansive style when- 
ever Connacht got within 20 
metres erf their line, espe- 
cially in the final strength- 
sapping quarter. None cf the 
Exiles' tight -forwards may 
figure in the Five Nations 
line-up, yet Northampton's 
John Etheridge looks a major 
lineout asset and the veteran 
prop Gary Halpin scored 
what proved the match- win- 
ning try. ■ 

Indeed, tbe Exiles kept 
threatening to run away with 
the game, notably when they 
led 28-12 after SO minutes, 
only to find Connacht snap- 
ping at their heels. Connacht 
actually led 12-11 for a few 
minutes before half-time but 
Staples rocked them with 
well-worked tries at the left 
flag in the 40th and 43rd min- 
utes. Thanks to their cap- 
tain’s good work foe Sadies 
could afford to concede the 
final 10 points and still coast 
home with a bit to spare. 
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Andrew rules out England return despite good debut 


OB ANDREW, director 
of rugby at Newcastle 
Gos forth, has denied 
reports that he might 
reverse his decision to 
retire from the interna- 
tional game. 

After enjoying his first 
game for his new club, a 
61-5 friendly victory over 


Harrogate, the former Eng- 
land fly-half said: **I made 
my decision and I am happy 
with it. I have a lot on my 
plate here.” 

Meanwhile Andrew’s old 
nniversity, Cambridge, 
have pnt the Western 
Samoans' tour In some 
disarray by gaining a sur- 


prise 22-14 victory at 
Grange Road. 

Second-half tries by the i 
captain Steve Cottrell and | 
the wing Nick Walne help 
make Cambridge the 
favourites for next month’s 
University Match. Last 
week the tourists beat 
Oxford 47-15. 



Heineken League 

Cardiff 1 8, Newport 22 

The jesters are 
exposed by 
Rees’ boot 


IlsrtynWUflams 


I among Cardiff supporter 
Losing to their most bittc 
foes was bad enough: to do s 
in black-and-white jersej 
resembling a court jester 
was too much to swallow. 

Cardiff fielded a weakene 
team to give, so it was said, 
few youngsters a chance.- Yt 
failure to encourage young ta 
ant had forced four players i 
leave fix Newport at the end i 
last season. They returned 1 
show that old-guard repat 
tions were no match for youtl 
ful exuberance. 

Allied to tiie skills of Jaso 
Hewlett, playing at last in h 
favoured scrum-half positioi 
was tbe master tactician Ga 
eth Rees. The Canadian ou 
side-half may not be the ma 
mobile in his position but h 
boot is a lethal weapon. 

Rees kicked five penaltk 
and a conversion but moi 
importantly controlled tfa 
Newport possession with li 
tie wastage. This was in con 
plete contrast to Cardiff wh 
lacked leadership, common 
cation and enthusiasm. 

CardifTs reserve strength i 
vulnerable and their froi 
line is ageing. Mark Ring epi 
omises their problem. Th 
legs are no longer respond tn 
to the quickness of the brab 
and before his injury he wa 


more 

for 


ible than me 
ofdirectU 


He chose to cany the ( 
from the outside-half posit 
but carried it too for on 
many occasions. 

Age is not a problem 
Newport's Kevin Mosel. 
Not having to worry abi 
the absent Derwyn Jones 
controlled the line-outs, ti 
ing his jumps to perfection. 

It was a poor game punc 
ated by penalties, and oi 
the closeness of the pot 
scramble and Owain The 
a s’s try sustained interest 

IMNUlfa CwNfi Fintu, w Jofcj 
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Regal Trophy, third round 

Leeds 42, Bradford Bulls 28 

Cook cuts 
up Bulls 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


P AUL COOK, the 
Leeds winger, landed 
nine goals from w»y» 
attempts at Heading- 
. toy yesterday, bat there was 
little else about thfe contest 
font came close to perfection. 

There was no shortage of 
tries for a crowd of 10,093. but 
many of them came from a 
wide range of errors, includ- 
ing a plet hora of dropped hqn 
and interceptions and some 
atrocious defensive play. 

In the end a Bradford side 
under-strength and in a stage 

of deep transition possibly 
tocfe more sati sfac tion from 
the afternoon than did Leeds. 
They were staring at a root at 
the interval but managed to 
score 22 points to their oppo- 
nents’ 20 after half-time. 

Paul Newlove was named In 
the Bulls side on Friday but 
withdrew two hours before 
jdck-off with a back injury. Zt 
wiH be a surprise if this inter- 
national centre appears for 

d ub a gain 

Bradford might be better off 
without him. He is an im- 
mensely talented player but 
bis determination to leave, 
and his frequent absences, 
must now be having an unset- 
tling effect on his colleagues. 

At least Bradford's spirit 
could not be faulted in his ab- 
sence yesterday, even though 
their technique, organisation 
and grasp of the fundamen- 
tals were often sketchy. 

Craig Robinson, who plays 
for the amateur club Dudley 
Htn, personified the Bulls* 
afternoon. The scrum-half fre- 
quently looked out of his 
depth — and not simply be- 
cause of his lack of — 


but he never gave up trying. 

Leeds were almost as culpa- 
ble as Bradford, but they 
possess some quality players 
and by half-time were within 
sight of the quarter-finals. 

Innas twice punched 
In foe Bradford cover; the 
dangerous Mann, the Man of 
the Match, found Me way 

over the line from Taitis pass, 
and with Cook landtag five 
goals, none of t herm simple 
Leeds led 2&-& 

Thi ng s looked even bleaker 
for Bradford when Iro went 
through in the 43rd minute 
and Shaw, t»vtng advantage 
of non-existent marking -at 
the ruck, followed Wm over 
the line four minutes later. 

But thereafter Leeds deteri- 
orated alar ming ly and Brad- 
ford. encouraged, played their 
best football at the afternoon. 
“Every time they got in our 
half they scored.” said a bit- 
terly disappointed Dean Bell 
afterwards. The Leeds coach 
ad ded that if there were more 
depth cff talent at die club, 
some players would be strug- 
gling to hold down their 
places. 

So pom: were Leeds that 
Bradford scored five tries in 
the final 29 minutes, two 
through Hassan, who made 
two appearances as a blood- 
bin substitute, the others 
through the tireless Simpson, 
Knmc and Rni« Had EUifi'S 
place-kicking been anywhere 
near the quality of Cook's, 
l^eds might have been seri- 
ously embarrassed. 

tered— Tait Cook, Iro. tones, Curam/n* 
Kemp (Porahaw, Zftnbu. tWraytf; Hatmon 
(Howard. 54). Shaw, Howard (Barrie 
McOanaaO. 29). Lowas. Mann. Mercer. 
Bradford Min Simpson; Chrleila, 
Grairem. Turpin. EMa; Paul. Bb U mob; 
BooBiroyd (Wnterbum. 2& Boodvoyti, BO), 
Donohue (Wtatorbum, 71). Hamer. Knot. 
Brian McDermott (Kenan. 62), Wf toon, 
nuemr J Connolly (Wgan). 



Bully beef . . . Bradford’s Simon Knox hauls down Gary Mercer at Headingley yesterday 
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Perelini’s second try eases the late pressure on Saints 


J OEY HAYES and Apollo 
Perelini banished any St 
Holme fears of embarrass- 
ment with lata tries at Hull 
after the First Division club 
bad threatened an upset in 
their Regal Trophy third- 
round tie. 

The Western Samoan Pere- 
lini, a constant threat to Hull, 
collected his second try 
seconds from the end of the 
38-26 win after his team had 


been put under enormous 
pressure. When Gary Divorty 
forced his way over for Hull 
with 13 minutes to go, it cut 
the Saints 1 lead to two points. 

Hull bad the man of the 
match in Tevita Vaikona, 
who split the defence for Paul 
Sterling to race in, and sewed 
two tries himself, the first 
after a 60-yard run. 

A 16-point haul by Wigan’s 
forward Andy Farrell 


and a fine brace of tries from 
Gary Connolly helped the 
holders overcome a defiant 
Huddersfield side 32-0 at foe 
McAlpine Stadium. 

Farrell, who missed only 
one ofhis seven kicks, scored 
an important try himself 
three minutes before half- 
time to give Wigan an 18- 
point cushion. 

Warrington also took a 
place in today's quarter-final 


draw after seeing off a spir- 
ited challenge at Batley. The 
visitors triumphed 35-22 after 
building a 22-4 lead through 
tries by Currier (2), Penny 
and Rudd. 

Iestyn Harris completed his 
man-of-the-match perfor- 
mance with telling breaks 
that initiated two tries in five 
minutes from Mike Ford and 
Paid Sculthorpe, to which he 
added foe conversions. 


Snooker 


Hendry on his 
own with a 
third maximum 


Clive Evmrton 


S TEPHEN HENDRY'S 
third Tpavi™*™ in com- 
petition was the centre- 
piece oT foe daunting 9-2 win 
over Gary Wifidnson with 
which the world champion 
advanced to the quarter-finals 
in defence of his Royal Liver 
UK title at Preston Guild Hall. 

No other player has made 
three maxi mums. It was 
Hendry’s second in seven 
months after foe 347 in the 
world semi-finals in Sheffield 
which earned a £147,000 bo- 
nus and £16,000 for highest 
break. His rewards are more 
modest now. £20,000 and 
£5.000. .. 

Hendry was pleased that he 
subsequently kept his concen- 
tration: “At the Crucible I 
lost my head completely for 
the next couple of frames. 
Having had that experience, 
I’m glad 1 made a big break 
[91] in the next frame.” 


Ice Hockey 


The Scot earlier made a 
break of loo to lead 3-0. His 
147 and 91 made it 5-1 before 
Wilkinson recorded his other 
success. Hendry closed with 
runs of 105 and 96. 

Peter Ebdon also reached 
the last eight, beating 
Stephen Lee 9-6. Lee had 
trailed S-3 at foe close on Sat- 
urday but recovered a frame 
with an impeccable 94 and 
was about to level at 5-5. only 
for Ebdon to dear with 38 to 
win on the black. Ebdon 
moved four frames ahead 
with runs of 75 and 63 in foe 
crucial segment of the match. 

John Higgins led Jimmy 
White 4-1 but bad to settle for 
a 5-3 interval lead. 

• Sakchai Sun-Ngam. a for- 
mer professional, became the 
fourth Thai in seven years to 
win the World Amateur 
Championship by turning a 
7-5 overnight deficit into an 
11-7 win over David Liiley. a 
19-year-old from Newcastle, 
in the final in Bristol. 


Vic Batch elder 


Super League seven go public 

to provide on-going funding 
to the BIHA. 

The BIHA's president 
Frederick Meredith said it 
was a “constructive move” 
ahead of tomorrow’s meet* 
tag between the parties in 
London. “It’s in everyone’s 
interests to decide what to 
do as quickly as possible 
and get on with It.” 

The group said “all exist- 
ing professional clubs” will 
be invited to apply for the 
Super league subject to as 
yet unspecified conditions. 


THE Super League pro- 
I posed by a group of 
seven clubs looks almost 
certain to go ahead next 
season after they issued 
their first public statement 
and identified themselves. 

In the statement the 
group, Sir John Hall’s Dur- 
ham Wasps, Basingstoke, 
Bracknell. Cardiff; Guild- 
ford. Manchester and Shef- 
field, recognised the need 
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Racing 


Could be better for Gallagher 


Chris Hnridns 


J UST over a week ago 
Dean Gallagher was 
“gutted” after losing his 
Hennessy Gold -Cup ride on 
Cauldnt Be Better to Adrian 
Maguirn Than Maguire was 
Injured, Gallagher got back 
on foe bone and rode the per- 
fect race in atrocious condi- 
tions at Newbury on 
Saturday. 

So often relegated to the 
substitute's bench, Gallagher 
now hopes foe door will open 
on a wooer career. 

“I hope to God, fingers 
crossed, that this is it,” he 
said yesterday. ‘It seems that 
things have always been 
taken away from me at the 
last minute. I took it on foe 
chin when I was told Maguire 
was going to ride this horse 


and in foe end thing s came 
right for me.” 

Gallagher rode a career- 
best 43 winners last season 
and is officially number two 
to Graham Bradley with 
Charlie- Brooks this, season, 
but such arrangements, as 
can be gathered, are open to 
review. 

Bradley rode Couldnt Be 
Better on the horse’s seasonal 


reappearance at Haydock but 
Brooks persuaded him to ride 
the morning glory but peren- 
nial disappointment Black 
Humour in foe Hennessy. 

Hours of unrelenting rain 
ruined the ground and 
brought about the defection of 
One Man and Young Hustler, 
at foe same time sparking a 
gamble on foe heavy going 
specialist Earth Summit 

Punters did not get much of 
a run for their money, how- 


ever, and Earth Summit was 
never jumping with any flu- 
ency, in sharp contrast to 
Rough Quest who flew his 
fences and was going so well 
that Jamie Osborne opted to 
let him bowl along in front. 

These were completely dif- 
ferent tactics to those nor- 
mally employed on this horse 
but turning for home it 
looked as if they might work. 

Howe v er, Gallagher h«H the 
situation well in hand: “1 was 
always six or seven lengths 
off the leader and knew that if 
we didn’t make a mistake I 
would get him. In soft ground 
Couldnt Be Better might be a 
Gold Cup horse.” 

Gallagher may be right but 
Couldnt Be Better is not that 
wall named because a ten- 
dency to break blood vessels 
has been a big blot on his 
career so far. 


The Irish- bom Gallagher is 
steeped in racing. His grand- 
father Harry Holmes was a 
leading Irish jockey while his 
fattier is travelling head lad 
toDermotWeld. 

Gallagher, who weighs only 
9st 71b and can eat what he 
likes, began as an apprentice 
with Jim Bolger but Rod 
Simpson gave him a start 
over here: 

“I then rode for Mrs Pitman 
for a couple of years. That 
was. how can I put it, interest- 
ing. But then I decided to 
branch out and go freelance. 

“Since then its been a ques- 
tion of trying to convince 
people. I ride a good race, get 
a pat on foe back and a wink 
but that seems to be it It’s 
been like trying to pass 
through one of those saloon 
doors. I just get there and it 
swings shut.” 


Kelso with guide to the form 
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Pure agony 

P URE GRAIN suffered a 
fracture to her off-hind leg 
when finishing down the field 
in the Japan Cop yesterday 
and wiR not race again. The 
race was won by Lando, rid- 
den by Michael Roberts and 
trained in Germany by Heinz 
Jentzsch. Lando will now be 
retired to stud. 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Soccer 

Premiership: Newcastle 2, Leeds 1 

Lee leaves 
Brolin just 
time to gasp 


Cynthia Bateman 

A S NEWCASTLE left 
the pitch in triumph 
the public address 
advised that the 
return half of a rail ticket to 
Berwick had been found “and 
it's a canny walk home for 
somebody". No matter: New- 
castle supporters are walking 
on air at the moment, six 
points ahead at the top of the 
Premiership (at least until 
Manchester United play 
tonight) and beaten only once 
tn the league at St James’ — 
by Leeds on Easter Monday — 
since the start of last season. 

As other results filtered 
through, Newcastle euphoria 
grew: Aston Villa, Tottenham 
and Liverpool left further be- 
hind, though the joy at Mid- 
dlesbrough's win over Liver- 
pool may prove misplaced. 
Kevin Keegan is confident 
however, that there will be no 
repeat of last season's post- 
Christmas collapse. 

Recovery rather than 
relapse is the current New- 
castle trait Leeds took the 
lead but their late introduc- 
tion of Tomas Brolin, nine 
minutes from the end, was a 
gesture of (Meat more than 
hope from Howard Wilkin- 
son. Leeds were behind then 
and the Swedish interna- 
tional striker, signed for S4JS 
million from Parma, was not 
match-fit after a long lay-off 
with an ankle injury. 

Brolin ran out with a 
cheery wave to the Leeds sup- 
porters but anyone who 
thought he would wrest the 
game from Newcastle was tilt- 
ing at windmills. “1 said to 
him as be came off. That’s 
English football, lad.’" said 
Keegan. “He just raised bis 
eyebrows and went ‘Phew!"' 

It was a cracking match 
played at remarkable speed 
and of such excitement that 
Keegan said: “1 played the 
last 2S minutes myself.” 


Leeds’s counter-attacking, 
waiting game worked well in 
| the first half and, when Con- 
go's cross fbund Deane goal- 
side of Peacock after half an 
hour, Hislop, who had made 
two marvellous saves from 
Yeboah and Deane in the 
opening min utes, had no hope 
of stopping the header. 

But the second half was a 
different story. The Leeds 
full-backs continued to do a 
good job damping down Gin- 
ola and Gillespie but the mid- 
fielder Lee was a much more 
difficult proposition. He tor- 
mented the Leeds defence and 
midfield throughout and, thus 
driven and inspired, Newcas- 
tle kept Leeds pinned In their 
own half for most of the last 
45 minutes. 

The pressure was so sus- 
tained that It seemed inevita- 
ble their defences would be 
breached, and in the 70th 
minute they were. Lee, whom 
Keegan regards as “the best 
player in ‘Rn ginnrf at the mo- 
ment”, profited from a clever 
Beardsley dummy in mid- 
field. He ran goal-wards, turn- 
ing Dorigo this way and that; 
before hitting a low shot past 
Lukic into the fer corner. 

Lukic was beaten again 
within seconds. He managed 
to parry Ferdinand's down- 
ward header but Beardsley 
was on to the rebound in a 
flash to stab in the winner 
from dose range with 19 min- 
utes left 

“You can’t win matches 
playing in your own half,” 
said Wilkinson. “We gave the 
ball away too much in the 
second half although the 
defence and midfield worked 
well, we had nothing. up 
front” Cue Brolin. 


SCOHERSi NnNHHw Lae ITOrnln). 
Beardsley (71). 1— di Desna (31). 
NswcmD* United! HJaJop: Barton. 
Howey. Peacock. Boras! ord, Gmospie. 
Clark. Lae. Binds. Bmit&loy, Ferdinand 
Laads United: Lukic; Kelly, Johsoo, 
WathwaU, Dorics (Whelan, 89), Speed, 
McAdtstar. Palmar. Ford (Brolin. 81). 
Deane. Yetmah. 

Il efa i aa t S Dunn (Bristol). 


Chelsea 0, Tottenham Hotspur 0 . 

Never let a game 
spoil a good 
slanging match 


Commentary 


David Lacey 


C HELSEA used to be the 
butt of music hall come- 
dians. Mere mention of 
their name had the stalls in 
stitches. Well, music hall ted 
long ago and now Chelsea are a 
comic turn in their own right 
To this extent they have had the 
last laugh. 

Certainly the capacity of 
Stamford Bridge to offer fringe 
entertainment does not appear 
to have been diminished by toe 
public slanging match between 
toe dub chairman Ken Bates 
and Chelsea’s director-landlord 
Matthew Harding, the man who 
would be king. Indeed toe war- 
ring pair are essential to it 
Neither have toe team’s per- 
formances been seriously al- 
tered. Approaching Stamford 
Bridge for Saturday’s Premier- 
ship game with Tottenham Hot- 
spur one had the uneasy feeling 
that this might no longer be so. 
Only three nights earlier Chet 
sea. betraying; alarming signs of 
football orthodoxy, had won a 
five-goal thriller against Bolton. 

Happily this did not prove to 
be habit-forming. In no way was 
the selection of diverse and di- 
verting acts available on Satur- 
day affected by the mundane at- 
tempts of two sets of men in 
shorts to kick or head a football 
into either goaL 
Before the gfltrw Harding, 
banned by Bates (absent UD 
from the directors’ boot, was 
able to do a passable imitation 
of Warren Harding as he elad- 
handed his supporters from the 
front row of the top tier of toe 
new North Stand, which be had 
helped to finance. Putting bans 
up Is always a dodgy business, 
first, one should ascertain who 
will be wearing the trousers. 

Not that Harding was allowed 
to steal toe show. The interval 
brought an impromptu display 
from police dog handlers, who 
lined up five Alsatians in each 
half of the pitch and proceeded 
to show why toe attacks eff both 
Chelsea and Spurs lacked bite. 
Probably it had something to do 
with four-less-good-twalegs-bad 
One or two unkind people 
sugg e sted that the canines were 
there to deter either a pitch In- 
vasion by di^runded support- 
ers or any attempt on Harding's 
part to emulate Michael 
Knighton by donning a borne 
strip and performing footballing 
calisthenics to toe embarrass- 
ment of all. On toe other hand, 
had a footballer of genuine qual- 
ity wandered on, the dog patrol 
would presumably have bed 
employed to keep him there. 


Half-time also saw the public 
introduction of Terry Phelan. 
Chelsea’s latest signing. The for- 
mer Wimbledon and Manches- 
ter City defender was an- 
nounced as “English football’s 
festest full-back", but Roberto 
Carlos he is not Hoddle will 
keep buying toe sort of football- 
ers whose limitations, as a 
player, he so consistently 
exposed. 

The glorious exception, Ruud 
Gulht, was still unfit Yet with 
Lee lending solidity to toe 
middle of the back three, 
Petrescu giving them an outlet 
cm toe right and Hughes spend- 
ing most of toe game holding 
toe ball up with bad; to goal, 
Chelsea bad (he meana to add 
the scalps of Tottenham to those 
of West Ham and Arsenal But 
the nearest they ra me was 
when Newton met a dipping 
cross from Wise with a shot that 
glanced off toe bar. 

Tottenham, still holding the 
only unbeaten away record in 
toe Presnimhipb bad reason to 
be satisfied wife a point which 
extended toeir league run to one 
defeat in 12 games. And. bad 
Shftringham nr Armstrong enm- 
pUsnented the consistency of 
Fox’s cadres with headers or 
shots of aim Iter quality. Spurs 
would probably have won with 
something to spare. 

Their manager Gerry Ftands 
thought Fox bad been “magnifi- 
cent”. So had everyone else, 
now he came to mention it But 

white Tottenham’s organisation 
and levels of fitness under Fran- 
cis are a considerable improve- 
ment on toe liberty hall meth- 
ods of Ossie Antilles. it is hard to 
describe in such generous lan- 
guage a team that habitually 
gBts eight man back behind toe 
baH to stifle space. 

The emperor Suleiman was 
Magnificent, so was Klinsmann 
and so, in its quirky way, was 
Ossie’s seven-man attack. But 
Francis’s Tottenham team is 
just practical in an interesting 
way and that, given toe recent 
history of White Hart Lane, is 
an achievement in Itself 

This was Chelsea’s fifth goal- 
less draw of toe season and they 
have now foiled to score in 10 of 
their 17 matches. Armageddon i 
or. as Stamford Bridge might 
call it, toe next board meeting is , 
scheduled for December 7, 1 
which is also the anniversary of 
Peari Harbor. Just how many 
days of infamy, on and. off toe 1 
pitch, can a football club stand? 

Cti«m— Khiuing. DuMrry, Lee. Johnson. 
Potfascu, Wise. Spaceman (Burls r. 
73mm). Matron, Han, Hughsa, Furlong. 
Tottenham Hotwan WalkfC Austin. 
CelaenvDod, MoMulL Campus II. Fox. 
Qouall, HovnrihL Rcnanltial (McUalton. 
06). StMrlngtiam, Armstrong. 

Ha te r s * ; S Lodge I Barnsley). 
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Drive time . . . Paul Merstxn lets fly at goal in a rare moment of excitement at Highbury yesterday as Arsenal lost ground on the championship leaders phoyoohapr framkbahon 

Arsenal 0, Blackburn Rovers 0 


Boring Arsenal help Poll tax patience 


DxvM Lacey 


T HE prospect of the 
championship devel- 
oping into another 
two-horse race was 
hardly diminished by yester- 
day’s donkey derby at 
Highbury. 

Arsenal may be third in the 
Premier League but their sea- 
son's second scoreless draw 
has left them 10 points behind 
Newcastle and still not within 
striking distance of Manches- 
ter United. 

After another traumatic 
week in Europe Blackburn 
Rovers were entitled to be 
more satisfied with toe out- 
come of this sad Sunday stew 
of a match. They came to 
Highbury having taken only a 
point from their previous 
seven away games and with 
the pugilistic interlude be- 
tween Graeme Le Saux and 
David Batty in Moscow fresh 


in people's minds. At least 
there was nothing wrong with 
toe team spirit behind yester- 
day's performance. Batty and 
Le Saux could have been 
blood brothers. 

The Blackburn chairman 
Robert Coar will today issue a 
statement detailing the action 
the club have taken over toe 
warring pair. Each is ex- 
pected to be fined two weeks’ 
wages, the maximum allowed. 
There Blackburn hope the 
matter will rest, although 
Uefe could yet step in with 
farther punishments. 

Only the lunchtime crowd 
of 37,686 were punished yes- 
terday. If anybody thought 
that Arsenal, under Bruce 
Rioch and with Bergkamp in 
the attack, had forgotten how 
to be boring this game proved 
otherwise. 

Rioch said: “After the 
events of the last couple of 
weeks Blackburn could have 
gone one of two ways. It 


either demotivates you or yon 
turn it to your advantage. 
They set their stall out and 
were difficult to overcome.” 

For half an hour before the 
kick-off a light aircraft circled 
the sky above Highbury trail- 
ing a blurb for the book of 
bungs by Rioch’s disgraced 
predecessor George Graham. 
Surely it is not that tall a 
story, although the match 
would have gained from simi- 
lar levels of enterprise. 

With the centre-backs — 
Adams and Bould for 
Arsenal, Hendry for Black- 
burn — dominant throughout 
and both teams compressing 
space, the game was always 
going to demand degrees of 
passing skill which only a mi- 
nority of those on the field 
possessed. This was the prin- 
cipal reason why the football 
rarely flowed. 

Another was the intrusive 
refereeing of Graham Poll, a 
trilling man from Tring, who 


with whistle and pencil did 
his bit to reduce the spectacle 
to uneven fragments. Seven 
players were cautioned, three 
from Arsenal and four from 
Blackburn, in a generally 
equable encounter. Poll even 
managed to book Bohinen for 
a trip which appeared to have 
been by Sherwood. 

Arsenal badly missed the 
ability of Wright, who was 
completing a three-match sus- 
pension, to conjure shots out 
of unlikely situations. Berg- 
kamp was wasted in an ad- 
vanced role and Hartson sel- 
dom outjumped or outwitted 
Hendry. 

The loss of Keown, who had 
hurt a leg in a tackle with 
Sherwood and limped off after 
31 minutes, brought on Bei- 
der, whose ability to take on 
opponents with toe ball and 
beat them for pace at least 
gave Arsenal more natural 
width and penetration on the 
left. 


On the stroke of half-time a 
pass inside from Helder 
allowed Merson to produce a 
shot that was heading 
towards toe top right-hand 
comer of the Blackburn net 
until Flowers deflected it 
behind. 

Such moments were to be 
savoured for their rarity. Just 
past the hour Flowers pushed 
clear a cross-shot from Hel- 
der, and later Hartson and 
Platt each went close with 
headers from Merson’s cen- 
tres. But Arsenal’s football 
remained disjointed until the 
finish 

For a time the consistent 
ease with which Ripley was 
getting past Wlnterbum on 
the Blackburn right promised 
the champions something 
more than a draw. But Bei- 
der’s arrival on that flank 
made Blackburn more cir- 
cumspect and, as Shearer 
began to drift wide to escape 
the Arsenal centre-backs, so a 


point became their most 
likely reward. 

Not that Arsenal were 
spared a couple of late frights. 
In the B4th minute Sliearer 
nodded back Le Snux’s free- 
kick and Newell's header was 
tipped over the bar by Sea* 
man. With two minutes left 
Newell actually found the net 
after Batty had glanced on 
Shearer's cross but he was 
offeide. 

"I enjoyed the result," said 
Ray Harford, the EUackbum 
manager, a trifle rtiefUUy. ”1 
thought it was a good all- 
round performance consider- 
ing what we’ve just been 
through.” Considering what it 
had just been through, the 
crowd was remarkably 
restrained at the final whistle. 

A fi n afc Smimik Dixon. Adams. Bould. 
WintofOum, miliar. Platt. Known (Hewoi. 
3imln), Merson. Bergkamp, Hanson 
IDtctaw. 79). 

Btaok bourn Rovers: F lowers: Knnna. 
Berg. Hendry. Le Saux. Ripley. Shorwuod. 
Bohinen. Baity. Newell. Shear or. 
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Middlesbrough 2, Liverpool 1 

Evans cannot rest his defence 


West Ham Utd 1 , Queens Park Rangers 0 

Wilkins has that 


Ian Ross 


I F NOTHING else, Liver- 
pool's recent discomfort 
may ultimately prove a 
watershed for Roy Evans. 

Asked to pick up the pieces 
so carelessly strewn around 
in the final days of Graeme 
Soun ess’s turbulent reign, 
Evans took Liverpool to the 
Coca-Cola Cup last season, a 
success which hinted at 
greater things. 

But for the moment, at 
least, the wheels have come 
off. A third defeat in four Pre- 
miership games has almost 
certainly placed too much 
daylight between themselves 
and the leaders Newcastle. 

The dream still flickers but 
it is, perhaps, time for a dis- 
cernible switch In direction. 
By adding John Soles and 
Phil Babb to a defensive pool 
which already held several 
players of proven ability. 


Evans did not seek to hide the 
fact that his side would stand 
or fell by their ability to shut 
out the opposition. 

AJ though the criticism of a 
.five-man defence has quite 
often risen from a whisper to 
a scream, Evans has stood 
fLrztxly behind his beliefs. 

When it works well, it can 
be hugely successful in a dull 
sort of way; when it goes 
wrong, as on Saturday, it is a 
spectacular, soaring failure. 

Wife Rush absent, Liver- 
pool used two orthodox, pred- 
atory strikers in Fowler and 
Collymore. Neither is in- 
clined to funnel back in 
search of possession. Both 
simply stand in splendid iso- 
lation awaiting service. 

Collymore could have been 
selling programmes. Fowler 
was similarly impotent en- 
during one of those listless 
days which have punctuated 
his career. 

With so many men commit- 


ted to defence, Liverpool were 
overrun In midfield. It seems 
destined to be an oft-repeated 
pattern unless Evans's mid- 
field increases the tempo of 
its football — or unless he ac- 
cepts that a modification of 
strategy is long overdue. 

Liverpool always seemed 
likely to be engulfed by the 
tide and only in the final 
15 minutes, when Middles- 
brough foolishly decided to 
defend, did the home side ap- 
pear vulnerable. 

Although Middlesbrough 
and theLr fresh-from-the- 
woodwork army of fens will 
bridle at the suggestion, they 
are unquestionably being 
dragged along in the slip- 
stream of their neighbours 
Newcastle. There is an almost 
irresistible impetus to toe 
North-east It must be so, for 
under the robust manager- 
ship of Peter Reid even the 
dead men of Sunderland are 
beginning to stir. 


Prompted by the diligent 
Juninho, Middlesbrough 
probably deserved far more 
than toe well-crafted goals of 
Neil Cox a d Nick Barmby. 
Conversely,' Neil Ruddock's 
powerful header midway 
through the second half 
served only to flatter Liver- 
pool beyond belief. 

acom na. —ttdta rt roi mii Co* [2min), 
Barmby iW). Uvwpoafc Ruddock (83). 
MIddtesbrougb Walsh; Cox, Victors. 
Psarson. Morris, Lkktto. Stamp, PoOocfc, 
Barmby. Juninho, FJonott. 

Uvsrpooli Jamas; Jones (Thomas, 78). 
Ruddock. Wright. Babb. Harkneaa. 
McManaman, McAlaer. Barnes, 
Collymore. Fowler. 

Raters*: D Gallagher (Banbury). 

• Bolton's central defender 
-Alan Stubbs today goes for 
another specialist’s check on 
the anklR trouble that ftas 
kept him ont of toe pari three 
games. Roy McFarland had 
hoped Stubbs would be fit to 
play at Southampton, where 
Bolton lost 1-0 to go bottom, 
but said: “His ankle is still 
quite swollen and sore.” 


Manchester City 1 , Aston Villa 0 

City rebuilt in the Georgian style 


Stephen Bierley 


■TpHERE is a story of a Rus- 
I sian peasant seeing Le- 
I nin’s body for the first 
time in Red Square. “What 
did you think of him?” asks 
his friend. “He’s like us,” 
came the reply. “Dead but not 
buried.” They have been say- 
ing the same of Manchester 
City since toe start of toe 
season. 

Those who had witnessed 
the previous 1-0 home victory 
over Wimbledon last week 
were still gloomily Imbued 
with-the gruesomeness of that 
City display. So to say the 
verve and pizzazz of this per- 
formance took almost every- 
by surprise Is a gross 
rsfcatement 
The focus of the afternoon 
was Kinkladze, whose Geor- 
gian skills saw Villa's best- 
laid plans torn asunder. 
Yorke, initially supporting 
Johnson and Milosevic, was 
hurriedly dragged back to 
plug toe hole Kinkladze was 
creating, and thereafter Villa 
were rarely in unison. 

Alan Bali, like a director 


who had finally cut the early 
rushes into some sort of co- 
herent film, pronounced him- 
self ‘ ‘thrilled” before lapsing 

into cringingly awful B-movie 

dialogue. 

He asserted that Kinkladze 
had been "bewildered” when 
he arrived at Maine Road 
(who is not?) but that Geor- 
gians were a “proud” people. 
Young Georg), Ball contin- 
ued, was "hint” that City 
were losing so many matches. 
Now, having scored the win- 
ning goal, his pride was 
restored. 

“I believe we are on the 
right way,” continued Ball, 
which would be all very well 
had toe City manager, in his 
previous travels, displayed 
much idea of the true path to 
success. 

“Great players do not nec- 
essarily make great manag- 
ers,” the former England 
manager Bobby Robson had 
said in a Sky television inter- 
view on Saturday. Ball is the 
living proof, and managing 
City has defeated better men 

than him 

But. with three wtns out of 
four, and three clean sheets. 


this js not the time to be 
totally ungenerous. City fens 
remain outrageously loyal 
and the opening of the new 
Kippax stand, a lofty and bor- 
ing monument to late 20th- 
century functionalism, at 
least gives the club a veneer 
of prosperity and optimism. 

Villa's five-man defence, 
with the full-backs Charles 
and Wright augmenting and 
amplifying Draper and 
Taylor, has worked rather 



Kinkladze ... key figure 



well this season and, had 
Johnson scored in the open- 
ing seconds, when played into 
a yawning hole by Charles, 
City might never have 
recovered. 

Charles continued to be wil- 
fully overlooked by toe City 
defence in the first half but 
his distribution was woefUL 
Indeed Villa gave th e hail 
away ..with such profligacy 
that only City’s inadequate 
finishing, combined with the 
alertness of Bosnich and the 
diligence of Southgate,, pre- 
vented a much earlier 
resolution. 

The winning goal came 
when Kinkladze exchanged 
passes with Quinn and drove 
in left-footed from the sort of 
acute angle that lesser play- 
ers never visualise. "Give 
him the ball in the right area 
and he will blossom," said' 
Ball. But beware the first 
frosts of winter. 


Hm rii w Wf Cltjfi Immsf; Brightw 
Curia. Symons, Edgtiin. Summers 
FLtrelL Kinktaflio. Lomas, noth*. Oul 
Aston tntac Bosnich; Charles. Souffun 
Mcartlh. eitiogu. Wright. Tsy 
(awmton. (57). Draper, Johnson, Y« 
Milosevic (ScSnsco, 79). 
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sinking feeling 


Bussed Thomas 


A LEADEN London derby 
scarcely deserved the 
dramatic twist of Tony 
Cottee's late goal secured 
from so little. Yet it was 
enough to conjure starkly 
contrasting emotions at toe 
end: for West Ham a rare sen- 
sation of headiness; for 
Rangers that distinct sinking 
feeling, 

Harry Redknapp was al- 
most apologetic about the 
style accompanying West 
Barn’s rise to their highest 
place for two years. Except for 
Cottee's characteristic swift 
turn and instant shot six min- 
utes from the end there was 
hardly a hint of recent elegant 
performances. The manager’s 
suggestions of a top-six posi- 
tion looked wildly optimistic. 

Ray Wilkins avoided any 
claim of injustice as he sur- 
veyed his OPR side's slide 
into a relegation position. But 
he understandably ques- 
tioned the sending-off of Karl 
Heady, a departure ushering 
in Rangers' doom. 

Ready walked off, barely 
waiting to see toe red card, 
after Paul Alcock deemed a 
mild obstruction worthy of a 
second booking for the de- 
fender. A minute later Mad- 
dix came on, at Wilkins's ex- 
pense, to fill the space left by 
Ready. But it was in this area 
that Cottee revelled 60 
seconds later. 

Curiously Rangers are 
courting trouble on two 
fronts. The West London club 


headed the Premiership 1 
caution count last seaso 
with 97 and also four re 
cards. These are statistics on 
would not expect of a tear 
managed by Wilkins and the 
have a suspended £35,000 fin 
hovering over them unles 
there is “substantial 
improvement 

But Rangers appear to b 
heading back to toe docl 
with 37 cautions — and tw 
dismissals — alread 
amassed. Wilkins shudders e 
the prospect “Tve had on 
visit to the FA,” he said, "an 
I don’t want another one.” 

The descent into relegatkr 
danger via only one win i 
nine league games has not s 
far disturbed W ilkins 's s< 
rene expression. ”1 don' 
worry about it I don’t fe« 
pressure at all as long as to 
team keeps going as they di 
today.” 

Wi lkin s will shortly we 
come back Bardsley and Sir 
clair, and hopes to introduc 
Hateley at Aston Villa in to 
Coca-Cola Cup on Wednesday 
Knee and ankle problem 
have delayed the £i millioj 
striker's debut for tw 
months since he was parade- 
as a Rangers player. But WL 
kins the player has alway 
been noted for patience. H 
may need It as manager. 
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Norwich move into second spot 


Nl 


ORWICH CITY moved 
Into second place in the 
First Division yesterday as 
they chalked up their fifth 
successive victory with a 
2-0 win at Watford. The 
result also extended Wat- 
ford’s run without a win to 
10 games. 

The home side had much 
of the early pressure before 
Ashley Ward scored 
against the ran of play in 
the 3lst minute, 

A minute after the Inter- 
val Keith Scott scored his 
second goal since his move 


from Stoke City v 
converted Rober 
thome’s cross at 
post 

The Manchester 
midfielder Roy Ki 
building up his s 
with a course of hyt 
spy and is cunfid 
water treatment wi 
him fit for the Rep 
ireiand's European 
plonship play-off 
Holland at Anfield 
eember 13. Keane 1 
ering from his sect 
nia operation of the 
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Soccer 


Scottish Coca-Cola Cup final: Aberdeen 2, Dundee 0 

Dundee dazzled 
by shining Glass 


Patrick Giftnn 

at Hampden Park 


N OBODY error von a 
title without landing 
a punch. Dundee felt 
the stinging jab of an 
old truth, on a day on which 
Aberdeen stayed coolly and 
continuously out of range. 
The 1995 Coca-Cola Cup final 


The Imbalance in the 
strengths of the protagonists 
_ Aberdeen from the Pre- 
mier Dundee from the First 
Dirtiob — will not - of course, 
d frniniah Roy Aitken’s sense 

afadOieveuKait 

The manager, appointed’Wil- 
lia Mfllart sacesssor with only 
sevea league matches remain- 

the valley afrdegatian and on- 
wards to their Erst trophy suc- 
cess in 5V5 years. 

Aberdeen had required a 
penalty shoot-out for that pre- 
vious triumph, in the 1990 
Scottish Cup final against 
Celtic, but there was never 
any prospect of a nerve-jan- 
ghng repeat this time. They 
were so dominant that their 
keeper Watt had to make only 
tme save — and that after 70 
minutes. 

The two goals scored. 12 
minutes before and 39 
seconds after the interval 
were enough to convince erven 
the hardiest Dundee sup- 


porter that this latest visit to 
the season's first major final 
would prove no more gratify- 
ing than the last, when they 
lost 3-0 to their neighbours 
Dundee Dotted in 1960. 

That they were not buried, 
under a deeper pile of gr>pi«t 
owed much to Aberdeen's ob- 
vious determination simply 
to coast towards the finish, 
refusing to expose themselves 
to the threat of a comeback. 

That was unlikely, as Jess, 
Grant, Glass and Bernard had 
so dominated mi flfipJrt that 
the Dens Park side had no 
room in which to swing. Car 
less connect 

Glass, Aberdeen's 19-year- 
old prodigy, was voted Man of 
the Match. Amid other good 
works, he supplied the 



Dodds . . . opening goal 


crosses from which the goals 
were scored. His first, from a 
brilliant pass by Jess, was 
partly deflected by Manley, 
fooling Pageaud into pushing 
the baB (town to the right foot 
of Dodds, who pushed it over 
the line from six yards. 

Glass's second centre, from 
wide on the left, found 
Shearer jumping between the 
cousins Jim a n d Neil Duffy 
and heading the ball past Pa- 
geaudfrom a similar range. 

*h«ntnm Wan MeKfrranta. Slaw, Grant, 
ingita. Smith. Millar (Robartaan. 78m in), 
Shearer. Bernard. Dadds. Jeea 
(Hettwrston. BSV 

Po nd — ■ Pageawt; J Dotty. MoCkisan, 
Mxntay. Wlaghoral N Duffy. Shaw. Vrta 
(Farmaghara. UQ. Tastv (Brlttna. 01). 
Hamilton. McCann (Andaman, 08). 
Ww« w L Ucttram (Forth). 

• The Premier Division as- 
sumed the appearance of a 
duopoly when Rangers and 
Celtic pulled farther clear of 
the pack with authoritative 
performances. 

The champions' 4-1 victory 
over Hibernian at Easter 
Road — with McCoist, 
Dodds's own-goal. Miller and 
Dune countering Jackson's 
strike for the home side — 
was a restorative after their 
midweek elimination from 
the European Cap. . 

Celtic remained within four 
points by beating the other 
half of Edinburgh, Hearts, 3-1 
at ParkheatL John Collins 
conjured the first hat-trick of 
his career, a-nd the Italian 
Pasquale Bruno scored his 
first goal for Hearts. 


First Division: Birmingham City 2, Leicester City 2 

Hunt and Fry shall find 


Paid Wmww 
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B irmingham city 

showed considerable 
character at St An- 
drews yesterday. They made 
fi ght changes from the tram 
beaten 4-1 by Derby on Tues- 
day, fielding what their man- 
ager Barry Fry described as a 
Mickey Mouse XI, but still 
came back from two goals be- 
hind to draw with a superior 
Leicester side. 

Leicester, thoroughly orga- 
nised and neatly skltfhl were 
well equipped to embarrass 
Birmingham's makeshift side 
and, when they went two 
goals up in 15 minutes, they 
frit justifiably confident of go- 
ing top of the division. 

Birmingham, though, had 
gone unbeaten in 15 games be- 
fore that Derby match, and 
once again they showed the 
vitality of their spirit by bat- 
tling back to share the points 
with two goals from Jonathan 
Hunt 

Fry's two loan signings 
Preece and HLQ made their de- 
buts for the dnb, as did the 


substitute Sahlin, taking 
Fry's list of players used this 
season to 8L 

*7 was without 19 players 
today,” he said. “My entire 
back four was migatng and I 
was without important play- 
ers in midfield and attack. 
But there is tremendous 
spirit here and we fought 
hard. I just frit relieved when 
the whistle went because 
Leicester got the game by the 
scruff again in the last 15 
minutes.” 

Leicester went ahead in the 
ninth minute when Grayson, 
who was given vast acres to 
operate in on the right, 
crossed and Robins shot 
against a post Roberts scored 
from the rebound. 

Grayson made it 3-0 six 
minutes later when his shot 
was deflected past Bennett 
from Parker’s comer. 

Birmingham got back into 
the match on the half-hoar. 
Glaridge passed to Hill on the 
left and the cross was cleverly 
brought down by Hunt before 
he beat Poole with a fierce 
drive. The Leicester manager 
Mark McGhee was upset that 


the linesman's flag bad gone 
up for offside before coming 
down again. 

Birmingham equalised 
with a Hunt penalty in the 
49th minute after Taylor had 
brought down Frain. and for 
the next 20 minutes, before 
Leicester re-established their 
ascendancy, toe home side 
might have won the match. 

Birmingham have a pass- 
able football side by First Div- 
ision standards but in other 
respects they give the impres- 
sion of never having stageda 
match before. Yesterday the 
players wore the wrong num- 
bers, the scores in the pro- 
gramme relating to previous 
matches were wrong, and 
they sprit their opponents as 
Leicester. They also ran out of 
programmes 40 minutes be- 
fore the kick-off. “I can’t 
understand It; this happens 
every week," said an official. 
So that’s all right then. 

Ir mlw i lliWM CHgs Banned: Forsythe, 
tityto, Johnson. Frain. Cesne (Chartwy, 
Uflmln). Hunt, Clarldge. Ptbbco. Hill 
(SahBn. 75), Francis (Low*. B8). 

MkMIar CHyrPoota; Carey, Roiling. HUL 
Grayson. Taytar. Lows. Parker, WNBaw, 
Robin* (Haskay, 88). Roberta. 

IMW D AHtaon (Lancsrtar). 



Tennis 


Head to head . . . Mary Joe Fernandes, right, gives a congratulatory kiss to Martinez, 
whose victory gave Spain a winning 3-0 lead in the Fed Cup final Desmond boylan 


Sport in brief 


Badminton 

Pater Knowles, the England 
No. 8, won his first World 
Grand Prts tournament title 
in the Glasgow Scottish Open, 
completing it in controversial 
fashion by beating Denmark's 
former European junior 
champion Jim Laugesen. 
writes Richard Jago. 

laugesen claimed he had 
not teen ready to receive 
Knowles’s final serve but the 
Welsh umpire Tony Taylor 
disagreed and awarded the 
match to the Kent player 
15-11, 15-7. 

Real Tennis 

The world champion Robert 
Fahey, from Hobart Tasma- 
nia. won his first British 
Open when he beat Lachie 
Deuchar, the Australian pro- 
fessional and winner of the 
title from 1985 to 1991, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-2 in the final at Queen's 
yesterday, writes David Frost. 


Goff 

Nick Price, the world No. 2, 
won his first Zimbabwe Open 
title by one shot after finish- 
ing with a seven-under-par 65 
in Harare yesterday. The 38- 
year-old Zimbabwean had to 
fend off a challenge over the 
final nine holes from the 
South African Brenden Pap- 
pas. who shot 66. Price's ag- 
gregate of 266, 22 under par, 
was a tournament record. 

Chess 

Peter Wells, the lowest- 
ranked British player in the 
West Europe Zonal at Lina- 
res, was the only home player 
to qualify for the global round 
of the World Championship 
eliminators, writes Leonard 
Barden. Wells went through 
after a speed play-off in which 
England's No. 4 Tony Miles 
was eliminated. 

Boxing 

Nigel Benn, toe WBC middle- 
weight champion, is expected 
to fiace Steve Collins, who suc- 


cessfully defended his WBO 
title on points against Mid- 
dlesbrough’s Cornelius Carr 
in Dublin on Saturday. The 
unification fight is likely to 
take place provided Benn can 
overcome toe South African 
Thniane Malinga in a manda- 
tory defence early in the new 
year. 

Sailing 

Ed Baird of the United States 
became toe world match-race 
champion by beating Roy 
Beiner of toe Netherlands 4-1 
In the final of the Steinlager- 
Logan Cup in Auckland, 
writes Bob Fisher. Baird now 
leads the world rankings. 

Speed Skating 

Japan's Nami Nemoto was 
stabbed in the shoulder yes- 
terday while jogging near 
Berlin’s ice rink to warm up 
for a World Clip event Police 
say riie was attacked by a 
group of skinheads. The 20- 
year-old Nemoto later 
returned to the rink and took 
part in her 3,000 metre race. 


King fed rare 
taste of defeat 


David Irvine in 

Valencia on Spain’s 
easy victory over US 

N O ONE has a better 
record as a player m 
Fed Cup finals than 
Billie Jean King. 
Seven of her nine appear- 
ances ended in triumph. Her 
first as a captain, however, of- 
fered a stark contrast here 
yesterday, her United States 
losing to Spate without 
rimming a set from the three 
live rubbers. 

Conchita Martinez and 
Arantxa Sanches Vicarlo, 
revelling in the adulation of 
their home supporters for the 
first time, took toe trophy and 
$500,000 (£325,000) for the third 
successive year. Despite King’s 
enthusiastic encouragement 
the American challenge was as 
feeble and incoherent as when 
the teams last met in Frank- 
fort 16 months ago. 

The two days of competi- 
tion attracted almost 15,000 
spectators but the fare pro- 
vided was largely undistin- 
guished. None of those In- 
volved had played compet- 
itively on clay since mid- 
summer and it showed. Un- 
forced errors punctuated 
most games. But Spain made 
far fewer at key moments. 

Under a clear azure sky. 
with the temperature in the 
mid-eos, Martinez needed 
only 78 minutes to complete 
the demolition she and. San- 
chez Vicarlo had begun on 
Saturday. Making light of a 
painful neck, Martinez came 
from behind in both sets to 
defeat Mary Joe Fernandez 

6-3, 6-4. 


Basketball 


Like Chanda Rubin on Sat- 
urday, Fernandez tried to out- 
manoeuvre Martinez at the 
net. Ten volley winners 
reflected her sharp reactions 
and hall control. Off the 
ground, though, her game 
was a disaster and Martinez 
made sure she spent more 
time pinned to the baseline 
than challenging from the 
forecourt. 

Fernandes did seem to get a 
raw deal on several calls and 
at 3-4, 30-15, when a Martinez 
forehand looked out. an exas- 
perated Sing remonstrated 
with the British umpire Jane 
Harvey. Little good It did. 
Fernandez lost the next seven 
points and the set 

“Let's go, Mary Joe,” 
chorused a group of Ameri- 
can supporters when she 
broke for 2-0 In the second, 
and she did exactly that 
though not in the way they 
meant. Martinez gave a 
glimpse of her top form 
towards the end, closing out 
her 28th clay-court win of 1995 
(her only defeat was fay Steffi 
Graf at the French Open) with 
a superb backhand drop shot 

With two dead rubbers of- 
fering a prolonged anticli- 
max, rather than a meaning- 
ful finale, a fresh look at the 
format — four singles fol- 
lowed by a doubles i — may be 
necessary. One idea being 
mooted is that a team 2-0 
down at the end of toe first 
day should nominate the 
order of play on the second. 

It was not so much a change 
of format but personnel that 
was needed by the US. Monica 
Seles would probably have 
made a substantial difference 
and she has assured King she 
will play next year-— depend- 
ing, of course, an fitness. 


Giants cut down by the Storm 


Robert Pryce 


fHE Manchester Giants 
I reaped the whirlwind cm 
Saturday when they were 
blown off toe top of the Bud- 
weiser League by the Derby 
Storm. 

Jeff Jones and- Kurt Samu- 
els, who once were Giants, 
presumably sought n othin g 
so petty as vengeance. But the 
96^91 win provided a measure 
of vindication for them both. 

Jones, dismissed as Man- 
chester’s coach last year, bad 
toe satisfaction of beating his 
successor, Mike Hanks. Sam- 
uels, the shooting guard 
released by Hanks last sea- 
son, led all scorers with 28 
points, including five three- 
pointers. 

After eight successive wins, 
Manchester have dropped both 


games since they lost Kevin St 
Kitts to a thigh Injury sus- 
tained in a collision with a 
team-mate in training. They 
wIB also have to do without 
Mike Bernard and Yorick Wil- 
liams for a little while, both 
having been expelled after a 
second-period scuffle. 

The Newcastle Comets 
jumped three places off toe 
bottom of the table by beating 
the Chester Jets 87-76 in front 
of 2,646 spectators at the New- 
castle Aran a . Paul Bale, their 
newly signed guard, scored 18 
paints and won the player-af- 
the-game award. Russ 
Saunders, on his 38th birth- 
day, contributed 15 points. 

The London Towers became 
the first team to reach the TOp 
Trophy semi-finals, by crush- 
ing the Thames Valley Tigers 
85-66 (l74r-148 aggregate) at 
Wembley Court yesterday. 
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Weekend results 

Soccer 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 


37.* ■»* 

Chelsea 0. Tottenham 0; Coventry 3. Wbr*- 
Wedonft Everton 2. SMI Wad Z Man CBy 
t Asian VHa 0, Middlesbrough 2. Ltvof 
pool 1: Newcastle ft leads 1: Sotmumptan 
1. Baton ft Wont Ham 1, OPR a 

P W D L F A 

Ml— HP 15 12 2 1 33 11 

■an w 14 10 1 2 ST 13 

Arau M-. — , — . 15 8 4 3 21 10 

15 B a 4 19 U XT 

3 22 17 M 
3 14 S ZB 
5 27 14 24 
tBVM 

1 S3 20 a* 

8 13 IB SO 
5 14 17 SO 
e u 19 ii 
7 23 17 8# 
b is as IS 
7 14 SO 14 

9 18 33 IX 
9 7 22 IX 

2 10 11 23 11 
6 S 14 32 9 
2 11 14 30 
m («**!) IS Fsnfl- 
nand (Newcaatfe): Stow*- (Blackburn). 
IS Few tor tUvurpcoJ); Sharingham (To>- 
tonham). IX Yetooah (L e e ds ). ft. Wight 
(Arsenal). 

PA Vi 



Biaien Z Cortina a 
QM UlIXHAU OO 


t States 


»°ve 4. Baft 1; Do* nr 1. aatybrtdge : 
Hjx to te on i 1, Marncamt* X Kettering , 


Smrm- 
X 

Attrlnctora at Mretiesfletd I. FambortUsft 
ft Runcorn O. Stevenage ft Shush i, 
N wh w h* IS SouftpOrt 1, Gateshead ft 
IsttOWO-ttoO &R«d ft Vfetona 0 . HaJtax 
ft Wofctog 0, Ktidantinoter 0. 
■twte t gw r. Maoctotitolfl (PM, pr»esft s, 

^sssst^tssts£rsts&. 

sSjUasa&ssss 

ft Borrow 2. tofta -t rf-in 1. 
BrtftJ 1 (P21. l 
4 OutaMojr (n-37)_ AW Attar- 
ti" Lfl 4, Workup To 1; Bradtonl PA 1. 
WwJrjfton To ft ConatownTn Q, AMrwion 
Th 1; eaaftjocd Tn 2, tsfwratnoien 1; Horro- 
oMa Tn 2 , Curam AaNon 4; Latoa 2, Lin- 
coln Uti ft WhKtor Bay Z NaftortlekM. 
Mto M«Ur ' 


HMalniT atsh- 
DJJ’n Btorttord 2. Walton & HMVtoUS ft 
Wnoo tonton O. EMtoM 1: V«cw1\ 5, OuhHtch 
1 LmmMnw —MNW 1. &***> (PW. 
Ptt42): Z Dulwich (iS-ai); 3. Borahxnt 
Wood (16-91). Alt P MM om Baalnfistofta 
Tn Z Vtoytsloato Z Marten* 1. Chatham 
Uti 2: Wokingham Tn 3. Abingdon Tn 4. 
laeawd DhWm Bedford Tn 9. Loaftap- 
ftstdl; Bracknell Tn 1. Mot PoHct 0; Chid- 
fani Si PMw 1. Tilbury ft Chaahunt 0. Can- 
nay la 0; Cottar Row 1 Huosartotd Tn 1; 
Croydon 0, Edgwara Tn i; Hampton ft 
Warn 1; Saffron Wation Tn 0, Btnatoad 
Aft ft WtvaahM Tn 2. HamM HompMaad 
' 1. TMrd DNWmm Mwkv ft Hartoar Tn 1; 
Cowi i. Lmu ft East Thurrock Uti *. 
Combartty Tn i: Epwm c EwaQ i. Lrton- 
B» Tn ft HarWtoti Uti ft Khwabuiy Tn 1; 
■tirewfl Tn ft Souftafl ft Ttaraham 1. 
wnettor ft Etftn 1; WaaWaton# 2 dapton l; 
Vbigaa A FVWhJay ft Northwood CL Cort- 
w Fli»i imhA Hstniy v 

ftoMnnton. 

-w column tXAOUXr nm m- 

4mw Blackpool Run ft Tr*R»fd 1; Bootlv 
Shohnentiaia Uti ij ChMdorloa ft 

unwhftThSCJBtoKjaO.&ttBWwJHlft- 

1 1; Donum 0. Flhton ft KKtigrowa Aft 1. 

I.r 


■ittoTnC, HOfcar Old Bma ft Rawift 1. 
■Wt HBlHatomTnT. ftcwsanttotoUti 
ioxora C z QteOtop N£ Z ChtitoHu 
* iMHto i wmdt Trtoy Water 4. 

win Tn 2. 

- US OMHSKi Soon drmaa (KHaJ TO): 
Ml, 21, a, 32. 9S. 4*. 5ft 5ft liO-aoM 
■»(«]: 1. 12. » 2ft 41, 4ft 


BOSLENIH LfiAQUE 
Fhrst Division 

■h in to jh a ui (1) X Utowr (21 
Hunt 3ft 49 [pan] Rotjorts 9 

17350 Qrayaon IB 

Uf w tford (0) O Norwric* (1) 

7.796 Ward at Scou 49 

Bams toy 1. Luton ft CharWoa 2. Port Vato 
ft Crystal Palaca 0, Dwftf ft HuddarsfMd 
2. Wohertwmiiton 1; hswteh 3. Port»- 
mouth 2; Oldham ft Souftond 1; Shod Uti 
ft RaadtoB ft Buka T. MNIwall ftTranmora 
ft Ortmahy 1; Waat Brora ft Sundorlond 1 
P W D L F A - 

19 9 

OrtDWby 19 9 

19 9 
19 9 
16 8 
it a 

19 8 
19 T 

19 7 

19 7 

» a 

19 D 

i« a 

19 7 

i« a 

18 G 

19 4 
19 5 
19 4 

19 3 

._ 10 3 
..ii a 
i« t 



9 23 T7 
4 30 20 «» 

4 23 10 

5 31 a XX 

4 30 22 31 

3 *1 15 XI 

a 28 16 XO 

6 20 26 XX 

5 29 24 XX 
5 29 34 XX 
924 30 XT 

4 23 19 XT 

5 27 22 XX 

7 32 90 X4 
B 23 27 X4 
7 19 34 X4 

6 20 23 XX 

7 21 23 20 
3 11 26 33 IS 
6 8 22 28 IB 
B B 22 28 IT 
T 9 2ft 84 fB 
0 W 12 25 SB 
B 9 2D te <4 


njx 

Carroll 14 
Farrotl 83 (ponj 
4A» 


Soco nd DMtion 
CaHUa(3)4 

AaptnatM 
trailing 9 
R«««s 23 
OaMmora SB (pan) 

Brentford 2. Bradford CJjWjI'gt 
Stockport ft Bumtoy 

pwfMid 3, BCHjrnenwuth « null 2. Peter- 
5rDuA%CMorflU«^ Crewe 0: Ftajner- 

18 11 5 2 33 14 XX 

5 8 30 IB XS 

4 3 34 18 34 

3 B 27 19 SO 

9 3 27 20 XX 

5 5 25 19 B» 

7 4 30 22 XX 

ft 5 27 23 XT 

2 B 26 25 XX 

B 4 22 16 Xft 

4 7 25 28 XX 
7 5 22 IS XX 
4 7 19 22 XX 

7 B 23 28 XX 

4 8 19 29 XX 

3 923 29 XI 
fi 7 20 17 » 

8 0 17 22 XI 

5 6 23 32 XO 

7 7 19 ZB 18 

8 8 2i 28 1* 
3 10 14 24 IS 
B 12 14 32 IX 

6 9 13 27 11 

•awn lie— a uuuxjb nramtar 
DhMam Dt Mpck Tn 1. tennyr 1) OiaL 
tanhan 1. Crawloy Tn 1. RusMm ft 
tnaonda 7. Athomra 3> Uad foy atond- 
togs 1. Ruahdan [PW, Pwl»; 2. Chafloo- 
ham (lB-aej; 3, Gtoueaaw (10-34). MW- 
ton* Brtiononh m 2, RC Warwick ft 
Buctinoham Tn 1. Oranuiam Tn ft Eve- 
fhain Uti O. Moor am ft HlneMay Tn 1, 
igra ft Laustar Uti 2. Bury Tn ft 

Uti 1. StourtxWtpt i.'SorniDti Ber 

1, Bodworth Uti 3, XowXra i a Erltti 0 Bof- 
tfodora ft Wttnoy Tn K FIBharBSO, AaWard 
Tn ft Forutt Cqi Hw* 2. Sttingbourna ft 
Hanjato 2. Nowport IOW2; WtiarioovUta 
i. Faroham Tn ft W W W C tow 2. Ton- 
bridga Angola ft Wayraaum 2. Ondorfond 
Tn 0; Yato Tn 2. Hovarn In 1. 

UBX OX VMlSSi Alan Lido ft Nowtown ft 
Bangor C 2, E Valo ft CWaraara ft Cwm- 
bran I; Conwy 7, fihyi ft HatyanU ft Abar- 
yaiwyti V tour canflll ft Flint Tn 5; Pan- 
es ft Barry Tn ft ponunadog 1, Brttor 
Ferry ft Ton Pmtre ft Camwx Bay ft 



Ttifnf Dluteioa 

HaraMrd fO) 1 CartofffD)S 

whitt 56 Data 48. SI 

3.52B Adama 52 

Bornot 3, Layton Ortont ft Bury ft BtMor 0; 
CambrMga Uti 1. Torwmy 1; Chosttr 4. 
Dartkigtxi 1; CokAaattr 1. Itonoftati 3; 
CUinnsp^ara 1. Fulham Or UnooJn 1. North- 
ampkxt 0: Ptymouth ft RacMate ft (tenon 
.3, Harttopool ft Scunthorpe ft Scar- 
borough ft Wean ft Doocaatw ft 

- P W D L FAN 
IB 11 4 3 37 20 37 
16 10 
IB 9 
16 B 
10 8 
13 7 
IB 7 
18 6 
lB 7 



18 a 

Bttto M w IM . IB a 
Leyton Oriant — 18 6 

■ raH towpe 18 B 

*aoW»_ 16 4 

18 4 

18 4 
18 4 
18 & 
W 5 



2 25 6 XX 

1 41 IB SB 
S3E 20 XX 
5 31 Z1 
5 28 23 XT 
5 23 25 X7 

4 19 T7 
fl 19 25 XX 

5 23 21 XS 
7 20 31 X» 

7 21 25 XX 
B 26 22 2* 

B 5 18 23 XI 
8 8 20 38 XO 
e 21 23 20 

8 19 34 XO 
8 IB 19 XO 
8 18 19 BO 


Ltd 


18 3 ID 5 22 22 IX 

18 4 7 7 21 28 IX 

_ 18 4 7 7 10 26 IX 
_T8 4 S 9 17 33 IT 
-II 2 5 IT 17 40 11 


SCOTTISH COCA-COLA CUP 

Hsal 

O H , deep CD X Dundee 1 01 O 

Doddi33 33.096 

Shearer 46 
BOLL'S SCO mwi UMOX premier 
nhtiwi Cette 3. Hearts 1; HRranUan 1. 
Ranger* 4; MoflwweU 1. FflSUrA 1; Paxtek 
ftRatti ft 

P W 
15 11 
15 9 

13 7 
15 6 

14 a 

15 S 
15 2 

is a 
- 14 3 



IB 3 


D L F A PM 

3 1 84 TO XX 

5 1 28 13 XX 

4 4 25 XI XO 

3 0 18 21 *1 

2 B 22 TO XO 

3 7 22 28 IB 

8 S 13 17 44 

4 8 11 28 IX 

3 8 14 31. IX 

3 9 12 22 IX 


{totof): lO Cottrtt 
(Cette); Jaefcoon (Htbamlan); McCann 
(rtongnra). X Van Hooptink (Cette). 
| CI>n B HUJW»Bto W l M l w AII» 
dria 1, Dundee Uti 1: Clydebank ft SI 
Johnstone XT. DuntermUne ft QfMnoek 
Morton Z St Mirron 0, Hamilton ft to a d - 
1, Dunrormuna (PIS. 
Pto2S); 2. Morton (TS-ZTr, ft Ounoafl 
(14-27). 

ttwwl Ptt ttto ni Ayr ft htontmw ft For- 
tar 1, Banotek 4; Oueen of South ft Eati 
FBa ft saenhousarmdr ft Oyde 1: Burling 
1, Stranraer t LmiXim eMadtasdi 1. Bust 
FM (PI 5, PS33U 2. Berwick (15-27); ft 
Stirling A (13-27). 

TMrd DMetoor AJMon ft LMngnon Z 

Brecnhn . Queens Park ft CatodoniwnT i. 


Alloa i; Cowdenbeath 2. i 
SBrBngftAitootihl.to 


Co R_Ea» 

1. UvbigWMi (P15. Pta33), ft Ron (S^! 
ft Brechin (15-26). 

ntDBMTiMi Mnmtv komihbw 
■ mbub, m rmitolniw Censaa ft 
sanction 4; Crook Tn i. BBtaghom Syn 1; 
Durham C ft SadUngun Tar i; Epptonn 
CW ft Charter La Street 0. Qtuoorousfi 
Tn 4, SMidon Si Murtao 3, Fanyhdt Adi ft 
Saaruun RS ft Puerto* l; W Auckland 1. 
WMt&y Tn ft wntoUian ft OunBton Fad ft 
S-ti COanniKX UUUKIBi Rra* DlirlltoBi 
Ananai ft Souttaiti Uti l; CantirtiB* VM 
1, Chartton Am 1; Ipnrieh Tn ft OPR ft 
LeytHi Ofleoi ft Mdiwafl ft Watt Kara Uti 
ft Kittam 1. Lli|w dec Third rowed: 
Chataae ft Word ft Crystal Pataca 1. 
Oxford Uti 4; Norwteh C i , Saattamptoa ft 
ToBanham ft wtmbtadon ft 
mXH I1MWX Premlao Bangor 1. 
Qtantorw ft CUttnvUta 0. Portufown ft 
Cnsadera ft unsold ft CDanavdn ft Anto 
0. Fret Battyctaraft Lome 3; Daflyroena 

ft Nawry (k Dtattiary 1. Cotarama l; 
Omagh Tn 1. Carte* ft 


P toU Bonc AWdhorpe Wei ft Oan- 
atry Uti ft Arnold ft N Faulty 2; Aohdeld 
Uti ft HtiAeld Main ft Brigs ft Bolpw ft 
Quota 3, Hucfcnall 1; Madam 2. Pldiorlng 1: 
Uvaraadge 1. ShoHtati 1; Maitty MW 4. 
ffhoughion We) ft Oaaatt AB> ft TTweUay 
0; StochBbrtdoa PS ft Oaseir 4. 

UAQUE OF AHUUIDt P remier Hw 
l e i nra Cork C 1. Bohemians ft ttondalK Z 
UCD ft Qaiway Uti ft Atfitina ft Sligo 1. 
Derry C 1; Shalboume ft Draolttda 0. 
XPuatM LEAQUto Aflodoo Madrid 3. 
Real Owfarto ft Attwceto 1, Vatanda ft 
Cetta Vigo Z Wtertia ft Deporttao U Cfr 

runaft Real . , 

Zoragcoa V, Rating Santander ft Real Ba- 
ds ft Salamanca 2. Athletic Bilbao i; Smrt- 
Ita 1. Rayo Waliecano ft SMnrdeyi Barce- 
lona 1. Real Saeledad 1. Lewdlwg 
atewAMB 1. ABM10O MadrW (P14. Ptt33): 
Z Barcelona (14-31); 3. EapanyoJ (14-31). 
nnuH IKACMICS Cologne ft Bayern 
Munich ft SataKtalR Wanfor Bremen ft 
Hanaa Rostock 2; 1860 Munich o, Bayer 
Laverfoxun 1; UertUnoon 0. Borvssta Dort- 
mund ft Kortsruha 4, Bonaeta Mono 
changtadbadi ft SchaKte Z Bntrachl 
Frankfurt ft Kattemtauwni l. Fratburg Z 
l endin g XttXta* l, Boruasla Dort- 
mund (Pi 5. PndK); Z Bayern Munich 
3. Bayer Lawwlaiwrt (15-2S). 
ixiwr NEC 0, P8V Eindhoven 
St Sparta Rotterdam 1. FLKC WaahaQk ft 
Vttasee Z UlracM 1. Satra*** MAC 4, 
Votandam ft <3o Ahead Eaglee 1. Roda JC 
2: De QraabctHp i. woiam ir z taete 
XttSeet ft Atok Amsurdam (PIS, 
PQ43); Z PSV QndhMetl (15-3^. ft Wl> 
tom n (15-27). 

ITALIAN LBMUEi CagDon Z NapcOJ ft 
CramonaM 2. Padova 1: Ftoranttna i. Inter 
1; Milan 3, Piacenza ft Roma ft Bart l; 
Sompdorta 1. Udbioaa ft Torino 0. Atalama 
1; Vloaozs 1. Lazio 0. 1 railing etaraS—ra 
1. Milan (P11. Ptt24); Z Parma (10-21); ft 
Lezlo (11-19). 

BBXWCimUMlUft X ot M -Jayr Ausaira 1. 
Outogemti ft La Havre ft Uentpemor ft 
Lens 1. Cannae V. Lyon 1, Uffe j; MartL 
Suae 1. St Btonne 1; Metz O. Nantas ft 
race 3, Boatta i; Pam SG ft Bordeaux ft 


Ftannae 2, Queogmon 1. U*to» WH 
toga 1. Perta SO (Plft p»4l); ft Auxerra 
(1944); ft Metz (10-34). 


UOUli Haratteks 0. Cerde 
Brugge ft Artwerp ft Standard Liege ft 
Stm-TrWton 1, Waregam 1; 


Seraing 1. Ekoren 1; Medi aton l. Aau ft 
Amtartacht l. MoMnbMk 0c Baroron ft 
Ltorae Z Loramti i. ffliart 1. teeta n g 
atandhigai 1. Club Brugge (PI 7, Pw35); ft 
AndartetiH (17-33): 3. Usrse (17-33). 
NdnnuKLiMMtsraiteiBN- 
vtan 5. Lintaa Lafna ft Sundeyi Sportmp 
ft Amedora ft GJI Weento ft Qulmaraae ft 
Chavaa 2. Umanaa ft Laca l. Stiguabos 
V. Campamatorenu t. Faranse ft Baton- 


oneoa ft FWgueiras i 

Umoftti " 


FC Porto 8. Marf- 
1. Pono (Plft 


Pts32)c 2. Sporting (12-27); ft Boavlata 

Rugby Union 

YOUR WTCHBi Comtaidge Umv ZL W 
Samoa M: iMnater 15. Transvaal ft 

era mxuiuuicx ntotoiwMi ~ 

Korthern Dfv 16. London DW ft 
(Vast Djv 11. Mhttand Di* 1ft 
etc HKIRANCS COUMTY CHAaBXOH- 
Mn tato B era l w Pool 1« WarvrickS 37. 
Malts, Lines X Darby 1 XrEMkMtato 7. N 
xthern Oroe pc Cheshire 
*. Vort* 2t Ourttom 30. Morttuntiertwti 
Hi Lancs 27. Cmbrta 20 Sonotiani 
Qretyx PaoMr Sonet ft tints 12. Berts 
Tft as Davao 14. Osfonto 2ft Hans ft 
GtiuEacnr 21. Xr Uddlaan 33, Homs ift 
Sussex is. Korn 2ft « Sonmet 16. £ 
Counties 1ft Surrey 17. Cornwall 11. 

0-21 COUMTY CHAamOMSHIPi Hgrliv 
Lancs 39. Cum Una ift Dur- 
ham W. Horthurobertorti 21. XooBi Waato 
Peal V* OOrtti 1ft Wifts * Berks 17. Pool 
Xr Oleueatiar 48. Dawn 5. Somereoi 2B. 
Corowafl ft Soott Sort PooMx Hants 24. 
ECamfaas ift Mtidtase* oft Kant SB. Pool 
Xr Army 3. Surrey 46: £o**«x 15. Herts 9 
IMIBt PROVINCIAL (TSMIPSi &otos 2ft 
Comadn 2ft (Jfcnr ift Munstsr TO. 

XADONAL LEAOtnb Firs* 
DtoisleM Aberawn 3. NawfirUBO 22: Car- 
cUB ift Newport SZ Ebbw Vale ». Bridg- 





end ft LlanalH 1ft Naatt 6: Swansea 71, 
Abartfltaiy 13: Treorety 11. Pontypridd 9. 

P W D L F APIS 
2 380 177 XX 

2 322 154 X7 

3 284 15Q an 

4 334 170 XX 
B ZT4 2W XI 
3 223 124 XT 
2 222 244 XI 
B M3 220 1 5 
A IBS 266 IX 
9 170 330 X 
9 157 439 B 

10 154 409 B 
Abereynon 17. Bony- 
moan X CaerphBly 13, South Woles Polka 
ift Cross Kays 4ft Ton by Uti ft Ltanharan 
11, Dunvant 5ft Maeatog 28. Llandovery 
23: Tuesday nla is 15. Ponlypoal 2a 

P W D L F APIs 

8 0 3 301 114 « 

a 0 2 2B& 1B0 XT 

a 0 3 198 100 21 

6 0 3 202 1B2 19 

5 0 0 228 219 1 8 

7 0 A 183 172 IB 

a 0 5 17B 17B IB 

5 0 0 T77 207 13 

3 0 6 T72 244 lO 

3 0 B 164 217 8 

8 0 8 139 291 B 

2 0 9 182 303 8 

HAMPfONSMP; Pre- 
mier l en g w er Fire* PMs ta ee Borough- 
muk 4ft Harlots FP 4ft Edinburgh Acads 
16. Watsonlans 28: Gtala 2ft Hawk* 23; 
SUrttofl County 15, UelroH 15. 

D L F APta 

1 4 296 188 IT 

2 4 313 268 18 

1 5 8S4 284.15 

1 4 253 107 15 

a e 237 240 1* 

1 G 264 326 11 

1 9 313 282 » 

1 9 168 3B3 X 

Second Pluto l m« Currie 7. Jed-Forat 31; 
Dundee HSFP 3ft West of Scotland ft 
Kb toe 4ft Stewarts Mel FP ft seam* 2ft 
6HK40. 

TMrd DMetam Coratorpntne 3. Booar Sft 
Olosoow Acads 35. Poabteo 1£ Grange- 
mouffi 1ft Preston Lodge 11; Kirkcaldy 50, 
MuMtiburgh 12. Fowrlfa W v tafa a. Edta- 
bnrgri Wndra Bi. Wigtownshire ft- Glasgow 
S 16, Ayr 20; GoRtonloits XI, LanghoUn ft 
Haddintfon 19. KHnurnodr 5ft 
CLUB taATCtm Aogatrta 37. CarfMo ft 
Barking ft Brentwood 11; Bad) 17, Louflh- 
bonxigr. studern 19; BtrmttShsw SoWuR 
27, MaccfecfieJd 19; Bladdisatt 1ft FyWe 
15; Broughton Pk 2ft Mancheerar 2ft Chtrt- 
tenhain 37, Birkanhead Pk 7; CovKHry 04, 
Esettr ft Havant 1ft Sunon B Epaam 7; 
Henley ft Basm^tolui ft Kendal 12. Wlg- 
un ft Leads ». Bradford & Btotiey ift 
La toaster 38. Rvigty 1ft L SI Helena 51. 
Presnn G Hoppers 7: l Irish ift Wean 1ft 
L Walsh 2ft Bedford 24; Met Police 33. 
Bridgewater ft Mortoy **, Hull tomans 11; 
Naweaede Oort Si. Hsrrogma 3; N WW- 
9ham 22, Ipswich ft Nuneaton 10. Vale at 
Lune 22; OBay 21, WaktitaM Sft Reading 
24. Bracknell 17; Roaslyn PR 11, Saracens 
11; Rotherham 91. Uctiflekl IT; Sals 25, 
Moeatoy ift Si»nie« 19, West PR Bram- 
hope 7; Sate 43. Burton 1ft Stourbridge 
31, Lydney 1ft Walsall 28, Stroud 10. 
Waterloo 25. Orrwi ft W Harttopool 35. 
Notingham 20. 

Golf 

AUSTRALIAN OPW (Kfcigstofi Heath. 
Metooumai; Final worst (Aitt unless 
Mated)' *T8 Q Norman 72, 69. 89, 68. XBO 
P MCWhinnay 98. 70, 7ft 70. XXI C Parry 
70, 7ft 71, BB. J-L Quew (Fr) 73, 09, 68, 70. 
XXX 6 Applflty 72. 7ft 70, 6(L 284 G Wllto 
iNZ) B9, 7ft 72, 7ft M HeMberg (See) 7ft 
7ft 71. 69. Ste D H»l 73. TO. 6B. 7ft P 
Lonard 7E. 72, 70. 67. 2M R Allenty 71. 
74. 71, 7K R Witt# 71, 74, TO, 71: T Gale 71. 
70L 73b 7ft X87 T Price 70. 7ft 74. 67; C 
Mann 73. 73. 71. 70. 3X8 B Ftoron (US) 70, 
76, 73. 6ft G OoHvy 7ft 7ft 73. 7ft L TmMer 
E8, 74. 75. ?1, P Fnzglbbon 70, 7ft Eft 7ft 
saa M Clayton 73. 09. 73. 74; p Davenport 
(NZ) 6ft 7ft 73. 74; P farter 72. 71. 71. Jft 
G Dodd 72, 7ft 70, 71; J Moth (US) 70. 7ft 
74. 73- 2X0 B Jackson IGB) 79. 71. 74. 7ft 
D imsaU^mnti 71. 77, 7ft 72; P Mbgs 
(US) 69. K. 77. 7ft R Pamptafo 70,73, 71. 


7B. Ataws XXI 8 HWngton 71, 7S. 7ft 73; M 
Campbell (NZ) 89. 78. 72. 7ft 2X4 J Daly 
(US) 73, ea, B0, 7ft . 

ZIMBABWE OPKM (Harare): Final 
wrarra (BA untass stattdV *88 N Price 
(Zknt 7ft 85. U. 65. 207 B Pttopea 67. 87. 
67. ea 270 M Nomra 89. 67. 87. 07. *71 
M McNutty COm) 08, 88. Oft 70. XT8 0 
Tarbtandia 7ft 68, 07. 7ft XT8 C WHBaiM 
(OB) T1, 0ft 08, TO. X7T A ftoeaua T2, Bft 
66. 7ft B Lincoln 07, 87, 7ft 71. X78 R 
Bttwen Bft 88. 70. 71; A da Bttm tBreS) Tft 
71. 6S. 72. 179 A MasKwiXto (GB) 08. 69, 
70. 7ft a P Boles n. 87, 7ft 68; B Vaughan 
09. BB, 7ft SB 

Tennis 

F*D CUP FMAL (Valencia): C Mra tt ux 
IBM M M J FttnWKttz (US) 8-0. B-A A 
tanta Vfcnrio (Sp) U M Fbrnandaz 

IUS) fra. 6-2: OB witatt (Bp) W C Rubin 
(US) 7-5, 7-ft c Rabin (U5JW A Sanche* 
Vicarto (Sp) 1-0. 8-4, 8-4. Pa n blare Q 
Furundnrt. Oiroqwrt (LIB) bl V 
RUlno/M A Bsncbaz (Sp) 6-3, 7 -ft (7-8). 
Spain won 3-2. 

ATP WORLD DOUBUS CHAMPION- 
SHIP (Etodhown): SanMiRatai tt Cow- 
rafl/P n s lfw Mh (Carpus] bt T Wbodbrtd- 
galM Woodier de (Aua) T-«. 6-B: J 
■KtagWP H—rtnX a (MsOij H C SuWO Vo- 
cau )C^ 6-3, 6-ft Final: ComfifOA. 
hreHb bl EMntfi/Haarnuls 7-8. 7 -ft 3-ft 
7-ft 


Hockey 


nnrxMMTIONAL tChlBulek): Grort Brit- 
ain 1. Argentina 1. 

FOUR NATION TOURMAHXNT (Brus- 
sels); Befolum ft Spain 4; India 1. Pakistan 
4; India 1. Spain 2 Bofotom ft Pakistan 3 l 
P taN sttetya 1. Paktatan « 2. Spain *: 
3, Belgium ft 

NATIONAL LXAQUb Ftort DMtaoic 
Bericnd 2. Cannock Z Scomvfne ft Hull Z 
Hounatow ft Canurbuty a; Reading 4, 
Suurport 0c SI AJtsane 1. Qdkdord Sc 
Southgtia ft tixightontaRS 1; surtson ft 
Havam 4; Todd legion i, E Grinstsad 1: 
Trojan* ft Indffln Gym 0. 

Se c ond DMttau Baeaton 3. Stouflti 2 
Bromtay 1. BluelwlS Z Brooktancto ft 
ShettsM 0; Crostys ft Edtfttston ft Fire- 
brands 1. Oxford Unhrft Hampstead 1, City 
at Ports moutn ft Horiestmi M ft Doncasler 
2 toes ft Olos C i; Oban Z Richmond 1. 
grantings. 1 Beesfon 24; 2 Bbwharg 17; 3 
Bmoktamta ift 

ac om aw indoor iimui (Penny. 
Torfarex Wft MIM 8; Grange a. Kalburmi 3; 
ManztaahW ft awerieRh K W»tem4. Gor- 
don tons 3; Grange 7. Tenures 7; KeBurne 

1. Mill S: Gonkmiarn ft irrrartstSi ft Wool- 
am 2, Menziashill 7; Torbrex 13, Kefourae 
1; Greftga 8. MIM 7; McnztoaMll ft Gordon- 
lane ft Weettrn 9, invertoUti 4. (Yeetwday) 
GoRtontam 7. Grange 8; inveftelin 4, Tor- 
brex 4; Kafcurne ft Western 7; Msmtashrd 
ft MIM 1: tnverteUh 3. Grange 3: Gordon- 
Ians 9. Torbrex ft MM 8. Wertorn 3; KsL 
buma 1. ManzIaehlK U. X tra ting s e 1 
Manztoshtt ft 2 MIM ft 3 Grange ft 
RSOKMAL LBKWtt test: Badtord 1. 
Chebnoford V. B Btorttord A, cticMsw ft 
Bury 0. Ipswich 4; Carnty C 2. Petorbort 
ouQh Z Combs Unto 4, Radbrtige ft 
Sran dfo ga: 1, losirttii 34; 2. Pewboro 14: 
3. Canto# C 14. g X J ra X sr Balper 1. N 
Nona * Brldgnprih 0. NWUngham ft Hamp- 
ton 1, Loughborough Students a Harborm 
a, KtrattB ft J Ptayar Z BlaxwJch 5. Mrad- 
hiatoi i, Hampton 21: 2. Haroome IB; ft 
Notingham 17. Norths Ben RhytkfltHJ 1. 
Warrington 2 Harrogate 0, Formby 1; Nea- 
ton 2. Halifax 1; Soutoport 4, Baitere ft 
TJmperley i. Norton 4. jisutym 1. 
Formby ift 2. Ban Rhyttflng ia; S. Wap 
ruwton IT. Sotrtta Anchortano ft Oxford 
Hawke ft Chthosinr ft Ashford ft Gore 
Court 2 Lawaa ft High Wycombe 2. Wti- 
countiane i; Newbury 1, Uahfonhead i; O 
Kings ft Faranam ft Spotcfr 1. Betitan- 
ncm ft Wimbledon ft Uon# 1; Woking 1, 
Bournemouth ft toofdngtum ft Wlratesior 
ft X t n Jag a i 1. Oxford Hawks 21; 2, 
Lewes 70. ft Ctifchafiter 17. Wratr Batti 
Sums ft Chtixatoam 1; Bristol Unto ft 
C w awMe 1; Exeter Untv 4. Plymouth 1; 
Rttotiaonaft T Vale 1; WhhcttnH 5. WSM 

2. ifutegst 1 , RoUnoons IB; ft Bath 
Sucre ift ft wimchureh ift 



South AMo* 


VOXIHI OLYMPIC QUALIFY IN O 
TMHUMtiEHT (Cope Town). Arpamlfla 
T, Chlnaft SAft GB 1:6 Korea 1. Canada 
ft Motherlands ft Germany ft 
(top Are qualify): 

P W D L F A Pts 

7 9 11MB It 

3 3 1 10 1 • 

4 0 3 9 7 8 

3 3 2 B T X 

2 3 2 M M T 

3 1 3 8 9 T 

1 1 9 2 7 X 

1 1 5 4 ID X 

WDMXNS NATIONAL LKAOUB Pre- 
mia* BMatoni Clifton 2. Bracknell Ot 
Hlgtnmnn 4, Doncastar 1; Lotoastar 1, lp*- 
■rtch 1; Button CL ft Stough a' 

Bret DhrMwu Blueharia 1. Badans ft 
Canterbury 1, Troians 3; Bcmouth ft Brad- 
towl ft Wlirtottdoo 1, Chabnsiara ft stand- 
ing® 1 Trojans 21; 2 Canterbury 1ft 3 
ChaknWord 11. tttantirapt 1, Trojana XT, 
ft canterbury Ift 3, CMnsfoid 11. 

SMnod DtuMont AtiThtga 4, Bt AtbWtt 2: 
Oban ft LoughboroBudanta ft Reading i. 
EAltog % wooing ft ShsmuoDd 1. Stand- 
ing* 1 Olton 21; 2 Students 1ft 3 Shar- 
wood ift Xtratiinrea i Ohon 2i; 2 Bu- 
denta ift 3 Sharenod 10. . 

Badminton 


IKsMn HslL Glasgow): 
J Lrag— ra (Den) M A 
Ntalsan (Eng) 15-11, 15-11; P Know les 
(Eng) bt D HoU (Eng) 15-4. 18-15. Pttafc 
wstiss M Lau gesen 15-11 15-7. 

fartmfx (Swe) bt N CettrUVJ Qutnn (Eng) 
15-7, IB-15, 15-11; N FtatiWJ te n t - 
son (Eng) bt Lougeaen/r fitavngaonl 
|Den) 15-8. 18-14, rtmtk Pcmattunnobert- 
soni bt Laraen/OaterOarp 15-ft Mrft 
Wuntant laml-B—li C BawgCsaan 
(Bwe) bt A Gibson (Scot) 11-7. ii-ft o 
Plate (Can) » M Andrievskaya (8 wo) 
2-11, 11-3. 11-8. tea Xangto e ao bt 
Pleho 0-11, 1V4, IVft DmiUra krt 
Httta 8ra gta «mV 4 Xs wt sss n (3we) bt 
N Bsck/J Davies (Eng) 12-15, 15-10, 15-5; 
B CtafteiX Hardstev (Engl UP Harder! 

KM 


M Von go (Dan) 15-ft 15-4. 

” U ChtiHnManiaker 1VT. 


15-5. Mixed Doublee: Srasl-Hnatai 
MatesleemA.Cti» (Eng) to K Mtidtamlsti 
E Alton (Scot) 15-ft 15-ft L tedares n M 
am (Dan) « PertintiDartas 15-ft 18-11. 
tet Psilsiawii/aiCB bt RobertsoiVCols 
IT— 14, 15-lft 

Boxing 

«ibo town nmnuMnwr ims 
(Dublin): Stew C ntiws (Dubsn. Mdr) bi 
Cornelha Celt (NUddlsobrough) pa. 
COMHONWBALTH LIOHTWBIOHT 
TITLB (Dagenham): David Tatteb 
(Ghana) bi Billy Sehwar (Luton, hldr) nt 

Chess 

WORLD etUUSreOMXMP (Unarea. &o* 


L van Wtiy, J van der wiat (Hetfu 
4*18: P van der Sterrsn (MedU 3; P Wofla 
(Eng) 21 Btetadad: M Atictila (Fr) tti A 

Miles (Eng). O Renat (Fr) 2- 

Equestrianism 

WORLD CUP QUALIpreR (SarBn). 1. Ev- 
er sol Midnight Madness (M WbftaJcsr, 09] 
tir 34.7 3#«r. 2. San Ratrtgnano WettatamJ 
(F Slobttioak, Qer) clr 3ft36; 3, Wetter m-- 
bnl (OO NagaL Ger) tir 8641. Mare ft 
Everest Wettam (J WMtaksr, GB) 4ffis 
34.55. 

Basketball 

TOP tWDPMVi Qna rtrateti , X seond 
lag: London Towora 85. ^Thamea VattoySB 
(London win 174-145 agg) Ftosllagr Chas- 
ter B9, Birmingham toft 
BUDWErem IXAtKIXi Leopards 99, 
□oneastar 7ft Oerisy 96, Hanohestar 9V. 
Hamel 71, Wonfong W; Newcastle BT. 
Chester 7B. 

WAi Now York 10ft Houston 8ft Adams 
114. Toronto 102: Claveland 8ft MOwaukae 
07; Miami 111. Vancouver 01: Ootian State 
107, PhnadetoWa BO. Orlando 114. Wbeh- 
mgfon 112; Denver 94, Utah 91: Ftaetix 
im, la LAksts lift San Antonio ioo, la 


Cl topers 91; cmriode lift Vancouver 104; 
Detroit 101. Phttadetphta 7ft Ctevetami 
100. Indiana 93; Weehlngtoe Tti. Mtoml 94; 
Gofoen Stale 101. Bosun 94; Orlando 10ft 
Mbmaeota 98; CMcaoo Bft Utah 83; Denver 
lift DaHae to (oq; Portland 90. New Jer- 
sey B7; Seadta lift San Antonio 100; Sac- 
ramento 9ft LA Lasers 06. 

Ice Hockey 

NHU Xte W ngun 4. Hartford 2: Tampa 
Bay ft NY tol 1; Detrott 2, NY Rangers ft 
Cotorado ft Montreal ft Ptmburgh 5, BuL 
talo 3: Data ft New Jersey ft Toronto ft 
St Louta ft BoeUD 3, Ottawa 3; San Jose T, 
Vancouver ft Boston 2. Los Augnlra 1; 
PMtadatohta 4. Oatroh 1; Chicago ft Ane- 
halm 4; Buffalo 1, NY toundera 1; Hartford 
4. Toronto ft Tampa Bay ft Warttatgton i; 
Edmonton 5, Calgary 2. 
mmret UUOUXc Premier DKtakwm 
Boamgatake 7, Fttt ft Milton Keynes 3, 
Sheffield ft NoWnghem 4. CardW ft Stough 
ft Humbarsida 11. PtvWoe Onac Brack- 
nan 10. BiHngliam ft Dumfrfae 4. Mvdway 
3: Paisley ft Blackburn ft Swindon 10, 
Manchertar fc TeHord ift Mwroyflaid 4. 

Real Tennis 


niH OPBN (Qu nan's); 
hey (Aua) M L Deuchar (Alta) 8-a, 6-2. 
8-4 

Snooker 


UK e mto PMII X I XP (ProSton): TWrrt 
re— * • Hreky (Scot) bl G Wl Hanson 
(Eng) X-ft P ttbdoa (Eng) bt S Lao (Eng) 
9-5. 

Squash 

PAKISTAN OKU (Karachi): Sarelte- 
ate R By lee (Aua) bt C Walker lEng) 
15-lft 15-11. 15-11; l a wtin r Kh— (Pax) 
fat D Ryan (Ira) 15-8. 15-«. 15-4. Rnti: 
teater Khrei bt Eytos 15-ft 15-lft 15*. 


Fixtures 


(7 JD unices staled) 

Soccer 

Pft Mteto F Tte ta iiHHRU Noam fci- 
asi v Man Did (84). 

auto wmecmBM nnuh iMk- 
ant lant fora t a o o mt ronrefc Ponreaier v 
Hem County. 

FA VAX% Btew a ti rem d Hoptayi Crook 
Tn v Outaboreuah Tit 
OH VAUXMALLCOr 
tort v i 
OMBONO 

Vnwrtord Uti v Knowetay. 
c«tof teat rarenfa Ashton Utd v Buxwn; 
Guwatay v EUytn Spanone. 

mix uiAatAa t&iwn cure iwore 
rotate Sognor Rogte v Worthing: Cartel I- 
kxi AJh v Chertaty/YareO. Cette Tre- 
l*w« i aon u d raondr Tring v TUbury. 
orrat mbu iitnuei Pnaiw nra- 
Wtare Taunton Tn v Westbury Utd. 
PONTMS LSAOtVi Pbtt Wvtateat BJr- 


mkiphora C v Belton Evenon v Shell 
Uti (74); Naw ca afla v Lhrarpool (74ft 

AVON INSURANCV COOUUNATIOIt: 


Fkrel niiletoiL Bristol Rvra » Ipewtoh; 
Cnatea v Charlton (74); MHIwaU v Srtotv- 
IHI (2.1 ft Tottenham v West Ham. 
XPRIHOMKATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LCAOure Waning v Cravrtsy Tn. 

Rugby Union 

CUM HATCH: Moaeley v Veal Triangle 
(SA)(84). 

Rugby League 

ACAOIMVi Fbet She Warrington v 
Wtoan. t ee ari d Ohs Ha Wax v Salford; 
OMham V Rochdalft Third Dtic Bailey v 
Hunalet HuddeitiMd v Highfleld; Bwmon 
vYorfc 

Hockey 

KNOLKM MDOOH CHAMPIONSHIP, 
South HwMir (6.0. MtidenttaadT. Oner- 
Mte tt u Southgate v WLW& Sfouah v 
Old MtiwhHgMans; Maidenhead v Old 
Borden Ians: Hounslow v BeNedere. 
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RFU climbdown over Five Nations, page 1 2 
Another Australian Open for Norman, page 12 
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Spanish Ladies top the charts again, Pg 9gii>„ — 
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FAN FURY AT LEAGUE’S CRISIS CLUB 


One-day match: Orange FS v England Xl 


Brighton on the road to nowhere 


m 

all 


Up at dawn, back 
home by midnight 
John Duncan 
spends a day with 
the most depressed 
supporters in the land 

T HEY’RE mad. And 
they freely admit it. 
But as the official 
Brighton supporters’ 
bos — 29 on board, six 
to pick up at Kempton — left 
the 7am Goldstone Road gloom 
for their match at York City i 
five hours and 260 miles away. 

anger, depression and bitter- 
ness were only barely cm- 1 
coaled by the boundless and 


:• « 



every travelling supporter. 

For Brighton, however, this 
season may be the road to no- 
where, a highway on which 
the club are currently break- 
ing all speed limits - 

More than anything, Brigh- 
ton fang want to be sitting on 
coaches for 10 hours next sea- 
son as well, even to watch 
their side lose 3-1 away as 
they did at York on Saturday. 
They desperately desire the 
privilege of other days like 
the Burnley match where, 
their bus having broken 
down, they arrived at half- 
time to ffnrf Brighton already 
3-0 down. 

"Well, yes, we may be a bit 
mad,” said Peter Henry, 38. “I 
suppose once you’re into a 
thing it gets in your blood. A 
lot of people have strange 
habits, my brother collects 
Marc Bolan recordings, so 


A ;3 4 
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pepper pot agr 

10 days without any comprtt- P 

Mike Schray tive bowling, he trawls to Jo- 
in Bloemfontein hannesburg for some on<M>n 

one sessions with Rob 

E NGLAND travel to Woolmer. the. South Africa 0* 

Johannesburg today coach, and 

for Thursday's the adrenalin flow on hb 

.. 4 Ttaet hnvini* favourite Test pitch at The 


E ngland travel to 
Johannesburg today 
for Thursday's 
second Test, having 
gained mixed benefit from the 
rearranged programme 
1 against Orange Free State. 

A drab batting performance 
i on Saturday, when England 
trod water, had already con- 
demned the three-day match 
to the most uninteresting of 
draws. But a win — any win 
— is always good tor confi- 
dence. and yesterday's SO- 
overs match saw them perk 
up. take the game by the 
scruff and win in fine style. 

For the most part they will 
be in good heart, with key 
Test players such as Alec 
Stewart who scored runs in 
both matches. Graham 
Thorpe and Dominic Cork, 
who is bowling beautifully at 
present in top form. 

There are some worries, 
however: Devon Malcolm was 
unable to make any impres- 
sion on the opposition batting 
or file chairman of selectors: 
Robin Smith is struggling; 
and there has been a lack of 
match bowling, in particular 
from Darren Gough. There is 
a deal of work to be done in 
the next few days. 

Yesterday the Free State — 
Allan Donald included — 
were so utterly overwhelmed 
that nine overs remained 
when the match finished. 
En gland winning by seven 
wickets. 

Donald, who came on first 
change, was carved for 25 
runs with five boundaries in 
j the only three overs he 
bowled, and he spent the rest, 
I of the game patrolling the out- 
field. It was not the pitch for 
him, although he admitted 
that he had not been at his 
best in the first Test and was 
struggling for rhythm. 

‘There has been no venom 
or pace to create anything," 
he said after the game. "I just 
haven't been feeling strong" 
Today, effectively having had 


you're into a Grounds for pessimism . . . disillusioned Brighton supporters anticipate another inevitable defeat; this time it was 3-1 at York photograph; john cobs 

have b stnmge have a plan to get the dub out | years co-writing the dub's [ recently, it lay idle because I with the smokers and | body has had the power to 
other collects of the financial mire. unofficial history. Seagulls!. the dub would not put it on tearaways, has spent more I ruin a club like this. I would 


Now the Football Assoda- ‘They are pursuing their their insurance. Brady asked 


you could say he is addicted tion is taking an interest after own agenda in all of this but the supporters' dub to find 

as much as we are. But if the dub declared they were nobody knows what it is. the money and it did. 

Brighton cea se d to exis t I contemplating sharing with What exactly are the board’s Although the local council 

don't know what Td do." Portsmouth, 43 miles away, motives? Are they in the best seems willing for the first 
That possibility is scarily The FA has the power to kids interests of the dub? I think time in 50 years to help — it 
dose b eca u se, say supporters. Brighton out of the Football most Brighton supporters has co mmis s ion ed a report, 
of the wretched mess caused League if it does not get the would say that at the moment due next month, to identify a 
by the people who run the answers it seeks, yet the tor we don’t believe they are." new site — the club are pur- 
dub, and their behind-dosed- formation the club are giving Nothing the dub have done suing their own options m 


money than she cares to be shattered if tile club went 
remember following the Al- out of existence. ” 
bion. At 74 she is only 20 If the board contained any- 
yaars younger than the dub one with the dedication and 
itself but with 69 years of gentle disdpline of Liz Costa, 
dedication she finished 53, who organised the coach, 
“work" — "I help the old the dub might have faced up 
people” — - on Friday, packed to the undoubted problems 


doors deals. The board may the FA is “confusing”, 
(or may not) have already The problem is t 
sold their ground to develop- body knows what tb< 
era. The board may (or may are up to,” said Tim 
not) have found another site, who, as wall as oa 
The board may (or may not) seat 5A on the coach, J 


formation the club are giving Nothing the dub have done suing their own options m 
the FA is “confusing". has bathed than In glory to secret It appears the Brigh- 

The problem Is that no- recent months. When Liam ton board has not so much 
body knows what the board Brady, the manager who buried its head in the sand as 
are up to,” said Tim Carder, resigned in frustration this stack it in an oven and 


her sandwiches and set off. 

Wouldn't she have pre- 
ferred to stay at home? "No. 


somewhat earlier. Mrs Costa 
counts the heads, sells the soft 
drinks, organises the sweep 


are up to,” said Tim Carder, resigned in frustration tins 
who, as wall as occupying week, negotiated a free mini- 
seat 5A on the coach, spent 15 bus for the youth team 


stack it to an oven and 
switched on the gas. 

Sylvia Linney, seat 15D 


What do you get from your bank 
when you go overdrawn for 48 hours? 



Never, never, never. But Tm (Ol : Who will get the first cor- 
very sad that somehow some- ner today? 02: Will a replace- 
ment ball be required?) and 
doles out soup from a well- 
worn flask at half-time. 

She feds as dumped on as 
everyone else. "It's outra- 
geous and completely hypo- 
critical to expect us to follow 
than week to week out and 
not give ns anything in 
return. All we want is to 
know what’s going on.” 

She shares that desire with 
most of the 200 Brighton fens 
who had travelled to York, 
their gallows humour down 
to a fine art When York’s 
supporters started chanting 
for foe removal of their own 
chairman, Brighton’s faithful 
pitched in with a chorus of 
“We hate our board more 
than you, more than you”. 

When you listen to what 
successive boards have done 
Brighton belle . . . Sylvia to the dub,. It isn’t hard to 



10 days without any competi- 
tive bowling, be travels to Jo- 
hannesburg for some onoK>iv 
one sessions with Bon 
Woolmer. tlw South Africa 
coach, and anticipates feeling 
the adrenalin flow on bis 
favourite Test pitch at The 
Wanderers. 

Batting first yesterday. 
Free State made steady pro- 
gress against seam before 
running into trouble against 
the twirly stuff propelled by- 
Mike Watkinson (three for 
40). Graeme Hick (tiro for 27) 
and Mark Ramprnkash (one 
for 18). Deon Jordnan, the left- 
hander who top-seored with 
54. became Watkinson’ s first 
victim at 106 for two. Eigh- 
teen overs later they were 166 
for eight but an unbroken 
ninth-wicket stand of 35 be- 
tween Donald and Nick Boje 
saw them to 201 for eight from 
their 50 overs. 

The England reply was 
swift and to the point. Mike 
Atherton and Stewart pulled 
and cut majestically to pepper 
the boundary boards, raising 
50 to seven overs and compil- 
ing an opening stand ofl 16. 

Atherton had two escapes 
before being caught at mid- 
wicket for 60. Stewart went on 
to hit 12 fours in 81 before 
edging down the leg side to 
the keeper with the win 
imminent. 

• Saturday's game dribbled 
out into a draw after England 
took 47 overs to add 118. 
Smith made an excruciating 
nought that lasted three quar- 
ters of an hour when a first- 
ball dismissal would have 
been kinder. 

Crawley was eventually 
caught at the wicket for 90. 
but Atherton's declaration at 
239 for four, delayed until 
well into the afternoon, left 
Free State 311 to win in 55 
overs. It was well beyond 
their compass or inclination 
and with Cork once more 
shrugging off the vagaries of 
a placid pitch to bowl with 
great skill things fizzled out 
at 110 for three. 

Scoreboard, England A, pi 2 


Nine fans die as tragedy 
hits World Cup stadium 

A T LEAST nine supporters 1 Witnesses said a 
were killed and 50 Injured metre section of the 


You've just found out you’re overdrawn. And with why at Baidays if you go overdrawn for two working 

some banks, once you’re in the red it's all they ran see. days a month without notice, you’ll only pay interest 

The last you need is a bank waiting to strike - no usage chaiges. And if you’re waiting for a stingo; 
with intimidating letter? and overdraft charges. That’s there isn’t one. To find out more call 0800 400 10(X 


linney, fan for 69 years 


O 

A staunch 
Roman Catholic 
since his 
conversion in 
1940, Lord 
Longford 
refused to join . 
the wave of 
popular 
revulsion at 
Rosemary 
West’s depravity. 
Challenged to 
condemn the 
horrific crimes 
at 25 Cromwell 
Street, he stuck 
to a lifelong 
maxim, 

borrowed from 
Saint Augustine, 
to hate the sin 
but love the 


understand why. 


#%were killed and 50 Injured 
when a stadium wall col- 
lapsed during the fifth one- 
day international between 
India and New Zealand in 
Nagpur yesterday. 

The stadium is due to host a 
World Cup match between 
Australia and Zimbabwe In 
March and the eastern stand 
had only recently been 
completed. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,509 

Set by Crispa 




till 


sinner. 
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Across 

1 Corresponding just the same 

P) 

5 Speedily grabbing a number 
is quite right (7) 

9 Measure taken by a body of 
servicemen on an old ship 
(4-3) 

10 PlnchabltfT) 

11 Popular Eve tent — can be 
so demanding! (9) 

12 Some children rolled up to 
register (5) 

13 Coming back to reHeve an 
abysmal situation (5) 

15 Places Intended for 
development (4-5) - 

17 Imply the German newsman 
twisted (9) 

19 Keep an eye-on the time- 
keeper (5) 

22 Sun day drive to see the river |5) 

23 A plant to cover the ground 
to excellent effect }9) 


25 Encourage a team in 
convsrting(7} 

26 Released a certain party 
without charging (3,4) 

27 More frivolous, though not 
so colourful (7) 

28 Began again, reckonhg to be 
concealed by the tall grass (7) 

Down 

1 Infernal way a soldier is 
drawn Into any disorder (7) 

2 New red item — most 
appropriate (?) 

3 Gain information and so get 
list about right (5) 

4 What prompts one to retain a 
balance (9) 

• 6 The charge all round America 
for a firing device (5) 

6 Shabby fallow bearing with 
tribulation and triumph (9} 

7 Gather a small number raise 
hell (7) 


Witnesses said a three- 
metre section of the brick- 
and-mortar wall appeared to 
give way to the crush of 
people trying to leave the 
top level of the stand after 
lunch. 

It was decided to carry on 
with the match, which New 
Zealand won by 99 runs. 
"There would have been a 
riot if we had suspended 
play.” said a match nffinial 
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WIMMERS OP PKZI PUJEBJt aojBOa 
Two wMk't winners al a Collins 

TTjesaurus are Mr P. Grackneil of 
Carilola. Cumbria, F. C. Mapper at 
Luton, Bedfordshire, Mr M. 0. 
Baumann of Dorchester. Dorseu 
David Rhodes oi Abergele, Clwyd, 
and Paula Russell of Harlow. r« wr 

8 A climbing frame for 

erecting In the garden (7) 

14 A bird given bread perhaps 
among other things (9) 

16 The restorer sticks a note on 
a piece of furniture (S) 

17 To abuse out of boredom is 

callous (7) 

18 Asserting there are a few still 
to be paid (7) 

20 Article read on more 
controversial hypothesis (7) 

21 Weapon of the mob— 
about a pound In weight (7) 

23 Plain and quiet always (5) 

24 Put email notice up: Fruit 
available here (5) 
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